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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 

ARSHAL MACMATION has prorogued the French 
M Assembly till the 5th of November, in a very quiet and 
even dignified Message, in which he assures the Members 
that he can maintain public order, and congratulates them 
upon the confidence with which they honour the Ministry 
they have given him. To this harmony the great law on 
military reorganisation is mainly due. He mentions that the 
foreign occupation will speedily cease, and admits, in courteous, 
soldierlike fashion, that ‘‘ his predecessor had powerfully contri- 
buted, by successful negotiations, to prepare the way for it.” 
On that great day, France will consult her dignity, and abstain 
from noisy manifestations little suited to the sacrifices which 
brought her peace, ‘‘a peace which is now her first necessity.” 
France placed in complete possession of herself will be even 
more capable of maintaining with all Powers sincerely friendly 
relations. ‘The language of this Message is admitted even by the 
Left as a pledge that there will be no coup d'état during the 
Recess, though they have formed a Committee to watch the 
Committee of the Assembly and all public affairs. 

















At home the interest of the week has mainly centred on Mr. 
Lowe, just now the enfunt terrible of the Cabinet. ‘The Committee 
on the Zanzibar Mail Contract has disallowed the contract ap- 
proved by the Exchequer ; there has been a fierce debate on the 
Post-Office Scandal, in which the Treasury escaped a formal 
«ensure by a vote of 161 to 111, mainly because, as Mr. Bernal 
Osborne roundly said, ‘‘ the Government was decaying and the 
Opposition worn out;”’and there has been a debate onan Embank- 


ment Bill, in which it has been shown that the Treasury and the | 


Department of Public Works are so bitterly hostile to each other, 
that Mr. Lowe devises and states in Parliament plans of his own for 
large buildings without consulting Mr. Ayrton, while Mr. Ayrton 


The Abolition of Purchase ......... 93¢ | took a great deal too much upon himself; but the House was 


friendly, being conciliated by a capital speech from Mr. Glad- 
stone, who laid down the doctrine that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should place his differences with any departments 
before his colleagues, like anybody else. He had often done it 
himself, and often been defeated. 





The worst scene of this Session in Parliament occurred on 
Wednesday. Mr. Ayrton, in reply to Mr. Bouverie, declared 
that he had adhered to his statement of Monday that he was 
not responsible for the £8,500 voted for the extension of the 
Victoria Embankment. He had prepared an estimate, but the 
Treasury had altered it without accounting to him, had pre- 
sented it without his concurrence, and he had no re- 
sponsibility. The Commissioner of Works is responsible 
exactly so far as the ‘Treasury likes, and in this instance 
he was not so at all. This was open mutiny, and the 
Captain had to rise and explain that he agreed with his 
subordinate as to the danger of introducing small estimates, to 
be followed by large expenditure, but that really he must obey 
the Articles of War, which made him, even when overridden by 
a superior, responsible for his work. Mr. Gladstone did “it very 
well, with tact and kindness, allowing for one tremendous rap at 
Mr. Ayrton, recorded elsewhere; but the quarrel in the depart- 
ments was bared before the House. Mr. Ward Hunt asked if 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton were on speaking terms; Mr. Lowe 
refused to rise; Mr. Cowper-Temple said the vote was actually 
passed and nobody was responsible. ‘The first half of the blame 
rests with Mr. Ayrton, who mutinied ; but the second half must 
go to Mr. Lowe, who did not try to explain his own view, or even 
his own determination, to the Board of Works. He denied, on 
Thursday, it is true, that he had taken any initiative, but he 
certainly said in his speech of Monday that he meant to erect 
buildings for Royal Commissions. 


The accounts of the Coronation of the King of Norway at 
Drontheim are extremely picturesque, but for politicians their 
chief interest lies in this, —they show that a Royal family can be 
manufactured, The family of Bernadotte has in many ways a 
difficult part to play, having to govern two countries very 
different in institutions, ways, and temper; having to keep on 
terms with two gigantic and not very friendly nations; having 
to be most friendly to a third little Power, which is half 





inclined to embrace and half inclined to defy Sweden; having 
|to do the work of government, yet not be despots; and 
|having to give a small people with a vast territory a chance 


|of becoming great. ‘They have done it all, and done it so well, 


bluntly refuses to be responsible for the votes of his department. that while on the happiest terms with, their people, they stand 
On Wednesday, the quarrel ended in a regular scene, which | Within the inner circle of royalties nearly as unnoticed as if they 
made all sincere well-wishers of Parliamentary Government wish | were descendants of Charlemagne, It is the only case in Europe, 
heartily that both officials could be comfortably relegated to | but it is sufficient to show that a very curious experiment, the 
private life.—Mr. Lowe for his spirit of despotism, and Mr, | ™@king from without of a Queen Bee, is by no means either 


Ayrton for his contempt for necessary discipline. 


We have gone very fully elsewhere into these disputes, but 
must add here that on Thursday Mr. Sclater-Booth gave Mr. 
Lowe an opportunity of making a general statement. He would 


| impossible or absurd, 
| pelled to admit that the only choice lay between the Republic 
; and a well-worn caste, but the exception is quite perfect. 


| 


But for this example, we should be com- 


No less than four elections are on hand, At Shaftesbury, Mr. 


not admit that he had been wrong on any point, but he pro- | Benett-Stanford, a Tory, supported by the Marchioness of West- 


mised that business at the Treasury should be more regularly 
managed, going through all the sub-departments until it reached 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. “It was far from his inten- 
tion to interfere beyond the strict letter of duty with any 
Other department, or to alter or diminish the position of 
any person within his own department,” the latter being an 
allusion to Mr. Baxter, from whom Mr. Lowe admits that 
he kept back the Zanzibar papers because he had already ex- 
pressed so very decided an opinion against them. Mr. Ward 
Hunt retorted that Mr. Lowe seemed to be the Chanceilor of the 


| Liberal 
| Stephens’ chance seems the best, as he is to be Solicitor-General, 
/and the electors wish for somebody who will do credit to the 


minster, will probably be returned, though the seat is contested 
by a Dr. Langford in the Liberal interest. In Dundee the three 
candidates will go to the poll, but Mr. Fitzjames 


town. Mr. Yeaman, the local notability, has a chance, but we 


| cannot believe in hard-headed Scotchmen sending up Mr. Jen- 


| up Mr. Ruskin. 


Exchequer and Secretary of the Treasury rolled into one, and | 


kins, one of the most popular, but also one of the wildest, philan- 
thropists of ourtime. We should as soon expect to see them send 
In Fast Staffordshire Mr. Jaffray’s chances seem 
declining, the cool courage of the Tories in admitting that their 
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candidate cannot talk, and does not know much, but will vote 
straight, having swept away their greatest difficulty. At 
Greenwich, at least five eandidates are going to the poll, 


and we should say Mr. Angerstein had the fairest chance. 


He will have his own party, all the Catholics—1,500—all 
the Tories who cannot stand Mr. Boord, and a heavy vote 
from the class which refuses to be represented by any but the 


‘¢ gentlemanly interest.” His greatest difficulty will be the ill- 
temper of the borough under Mr. Gladstone’s ‘“ neglect.” Up 
to Friday night popular enthusiasm was with Mr. Baxter 
Langley, but he has adopted the Home-Rule colours, and if the 
English masses have a prejudice it is against Home Rule. 


Very little has occurred in Spain this week, but it is stated 
that the Republican troops under General Solier attacked 
Carbajal, the Irreconcilable leader, on the 25th July, and after 
an engagement which lasted all day remained victorious and 
masters of Malaga, one of the richest towns in Spain. The number 
of the slain is reported at eighty-seven, but Carbajal escaped, and 
the importance of the victory is diminished by another struggle 
in the Cabinet. General Gonzalez and three other Ministers are 
strongly in favour of extreme measures,—that is, we presume, of 
declaring the Irreconcilables out of law, and treating them like 
brigands; but S. Salmeron refuses to go so far. He is right. 
The way to war down rebels is to conquer them in the field, but 
make every man think that if he throws down his arms he has 
still a chance of pardon. Extermination is silly as well as wicked, 
for if one must die, why not die fighting? An able government 
never wastes men. 


Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday introduced a resolution granting 
the Duke of Edinburgh on his marriage with the Grand Duchess 
Marie of Russia £25,000 a year, and the Grand Duchess a widow's 
jointure of £6,000 a year. As regards the Duke, a provision 
is to be inserted enabling the Crown and Parliament to cancel 
or reduce the amount on his accession to the German Princi- 





pality. There was no real opposition of any kind, but Mr. 
Taylor gave notice that he should move to reject the vote, and 
one curious scene occurred. Mr. Holt tried to raise the reli- 
gious question, but the House positively yelled at him, and even 
Mr. Newdegate could not get a moment's hearing. There is very 
little to distinguish the Greek Church from the Catholic, except 
as regards some inexplicable mysteries ; but then the former sets 
up no human being as infallible, and has never burnt anybody on 
English soil. There is no tradition of hate as regards the Greek 
Church, and no immediate fear of her telling people what they 
ought to believe. 


On Thursday, accordingly, Mr. Taylor moved the rejection of 
the Bill, and made one perfectly true point, that the Unreformed 
Parliament was less sycophantic to the Court than the Reformed 
one. Certainly, because the Unreformed Parliament was aristo- 
cratic and disliked the Crown, while the Reformed Parliament is 
bourgeois, and worships the Crown as long as it does not move 
off its easy chair. Mr. Bouverie made another point when he 
showed that the stinginess of Parliament to the children of George 
III. had debarred many of them from marriage; but the best 
point was made by Mr. Gladstone, who, in answer to a 
half ashamed suggestion of Mr. Taylor that the bride was 
the richest heiress in Europe—absurdly untrue, though she 
is rich—asked him if he dared stand up in the face 
of his own constituents and ask the Emperor of Russia to 
accept a poor English Prince because his daughter had so much. 
That brought down the House, but twenty members still opposed 
the grant, which was voted by 170, tellers included. If the 
Royal Family are wise, they will draw up a plan for the final 
settlement of this matter, based on the idea of letting part of 
their allowances accumulate for younger sons and daughters. It 
would be just like England to quarrel with them about money, 
as she used to do when the money was voted in assignments. 


The Lord Chancellor has, it appears, asked the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Oxfordshire for an explanation of the magistrates’ 
severity in the Chipping Norton case, when sixteen women were 
sent to prison on a charge of deterring labourers from work. 
Lord Selborne considered that while punishment might have been 
necessary, the severe and indiscriminate punishment of such large 
numbers, many of whom might have been led away, created 





sympathy with the law-breakers and weakened the law. The 





being women did not exempt them from the law—which 
|implies that in a street riot women ought to be shot lik 
/men—that he does not like clerical magistrates, but that la : 
| would have done just the same, which may be true if the Ww = 
| also Oxford squires, but is opposed to experience, The cs 
Chancellor, in reply, states his opinion that the magistrates - 
| made a mistake, requests that his Grace will communicate hig 
| remarks to the justices, and trusts that the views “he had sub 
mitted would, on any other occasion, receive more consideratj, 2 
than appears to have been given them on this.” That ig oe 
factory enough to the public, but the two clerical magistr, ‘ 
with their local duke at their back, will think no more of Lord 
Selborne than of their Testaments. 


The Pall Mall Gazette has received a long special telegram 
from Cologne, which appears to explain the curious incident 
about the German frigate. It appears that Captain Werner 
commanding the Frederick Charles, was about to proceed to 
Carthagena to protect German residents, when he encountered 
the Vigilante carrying a Red flag. In concert with the commander 
of the British advice-boat Pigeon, he attacked the Vigilante, took 
her, manned her, and with the three vessels menaced Carthagena 
in case German or British subjects were attacked. General 
Contreras, commanding in Carthagena, demanded an explanation 
and was informed by Captain Werner that he had no inten. 
tion of interfering in the internal politics of Spain; that he 
had a clear right to take any vessel he suspected of pirac 
that the Red flag was full ground of suspicion, and that he could 
only restore the vessel on these conditions,—that the Red flag 
should beacknowledged to be irregular, that the insurgent Govern. 
ment should guarantee the safety of all foreigners, and that the 
fleet should remain at anchor till he could receive instructions, 
As Captain Werner was acting in concert with the only Govern- 
ment in Spain, and was within Spanish waters, we cannot gee 
wherein he or the captain of the Pigeon erred, though we can 
see that the German fleet, once organised, will be strong. It is, 
we suppose, old-fashioned to think that a war fleet not belonging 
to any government, with a red flag at the masthead, wan- 
dering vaguely about the world, is a nuisance which should be 
sunk. Ilow is a fleet of that kind, without supplies, to be 
provided unless by plunder,—that is, by piracy ? 


Thursday was given up to the explanation of Mr. Lowe and to the 
Indian Budget. Mr. Grant Duff'sstatement was, on the whole, very 
satisfactory. In the “year of actuals”—that is the year ending 
31st March, 1872—the receipts of India had been £50,110,000, 
and the ordinary expenditures £46,986,000, giving a surplus of 
more than £3,100,000. In the year ending 31st March, 1878, 
the income, omitting a few unsettled accounts, of which too 
much is always made, was £49,914,000, and the ordi- 
nary expenditure £48,422,000, while in the year to come the 
India House expect a surplus of £140,000. That last, how- 


ever, is but a dreamy prophecy, which a day’s sale of - 


opium may upset. This surplus is calculated after the 
surrender of the Income Tax, an act which Mr. Grant Duff 
evidently does not like, though it had been proposed by Lord 
Northbrook and sanctioned by the Duke of Argyll. He thought 
it would be reimposed within ten years, but he will find, 
if the necessity arises, that betel-nut and tobacco will have 
the preference. ‘The Government had a eash balanee of 
£19,000,000 in India, so they proposed to reduce it by paying for 
all remunerative works out of it, amounting this year to 
£4,000,000, a decision which does not signify while India can 
borrow from England at a day’s notice, but which otherwise is 
most inexpedient. India ought to keep six months’ expenses in 
hand, instead of which she is to keep less than four. Between 
1860 and 1873 the Government of India has made a profit of 
£324,000, which Mr. Grant Duff suggested showed a basis of good 
financial management. 


It is quite impossible for us to condense with any fairness Mr. 
Faweett’s speech in reply to the Budget, but his point was the 
impossibility of finding a further method of taxation if we wanted 
money. No tax could be increased and no new one raised. Mr. 
Fawcett speaks after cross-examining great Indian authorities, 
but great Indian authorities are all very timid about taxation, 
even Lord Dalhousie, when he had only £26,000,000 in 1850, 
saying another penny could not be raised. The revenue has been 


Duke of Marlborough replied that he thought the magistrates | doubled since. We are totally unable to accept Mr. Faweett's 


° ” 2 
had acted “not unwisely,” that the fact of the assailant, 
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sow, and believe that a tax on betel-nut, which is a tax ona 
pad luxury of the well-to-do, and a tax on tobacco, by selling 
the right of sale, French fashion, would produce £4,000,000 
a year, and will produce it if opium should ever disappear. 
Qn many of his other points, the weight of local taxation, 
for instance, the gross character of the expenditure for Horse 
Guards’ purposes, and the positive lunacy of the waste on 
works of irrigation, —works which have no result at all, except in 
diminishing internal emigration from the unproductive to the 

uctive districts;—we cordially agree with Mr. Fawcett, 
qhose incessant supervision would do three times the good it 
does if he would thoroughly master the military question, and 
then strike hard and high. The sources of Indian waste are 
ublic works, and the wish to keep a reserve English Staff in 
high content out of Indian revenue. 


We publish a note from Colonel Anson complaining of the 

rsistent injustice done to the Army by the Liberal Press in the 
matter of Purchase. He says the Duke of Richmond has not re- 
opened the Purchase question, but seems to forget that as Pur- 
chase has not been denounced by statute, a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the grievances caused by the abolition may so over- 

y the sufferers as to induce a Tory Government to reconsider 
the whole matter. He says there is no combination, and no 
doubt the actual breach of discipline was avoided, but what would 
he say if 2,245 serjeants and corporals all pleaded the same thing 
at the same time? That the officers of the Army have always 
4done their duty” goes without talking, and they would do their 
duty under any circumstances, but we wish they would think it 
their duty to be a little less bitter about the smallest question of 
pay and allowances, and to consider it just possible that the 
Civil Government may intend to be fair and lenient. What 
earthly interest has Mr. Cardwell in keeping the Service for 
which he is responsible discontented, if he can in justice to the 
State content them ? 

The Lord Mayor's banquet to the Ministry was rather dull, 
Mr. Gladstone not being able to attend. Lord Selborne took 
his place, and paid a magnificent tribute to the Premier, as a 
man who would be regarded by English history as without a 
superior, either for intellectual power, or private virtue, or dis- 
interested public spirit. The Lord Chancellor, however, could 
find only one measure—the Judicature Bill—to praise, and 
rather weakly fell at last upon the grandeur of the reception 
given tothe Shah. Mr. Bruce made a point by saying that the 
House of Commons was like the engineer Telford, always the 
brighter for three days’ study in bed, and rapped ‘the House of 
Lords ; but Mr. Lowe was reduced to answer the toast of ‘‘ The 
Ladies,” which he did as neatly as Lord Palmerston, describing 
that happy time which is to come, when ladies shall be legislators, 
like their lords. He failed, however, ina sudden endeavour to 
find a feminine equivalent for the Lower House, and had to 
make a palpable ‘‘ shy ” in his speech, to avoid a double entendre. 


No report has yet been received of any serious outbreak of 
Asiatic cholera in London, but it would seem that two cases 
have undoubtedly occurred. The patients were a man and 
a child just landed from Hamburg, and the child died 
in a house in Queen Street, Tower Hill, seven hours after 
the symptoms first appeared. The man, however, is recovering, 
and every precaution has been taken to prevent the spreading of 
the disease, which we repeat, on good authority, always runs 
down-hill, like the drainage. The attack of this year, though 
serious, does not appear to be of the most terrible character, as 
it has not followed any regular course, but appeared at once in 
several places. The most severe visitation yet has been in 
Vienna. 





The uselessness of inspection for Convents until Catholics ask 
for it has been curiously shown this week. Mr. Lyne, alias 
Father Ignatius, of Llanthony Abbey, had persuaded a lad named 
Todd, aged 17, to enter his house, and on his father demanding 
him back refused to restore him, impudently adding that if his 
father would not make him an allowance he should be made to 
work among the monks as a menial servant. Letters were 
returned unopened, and Mr. Lyne seems to have thought it 
quite sufficient to say that the lad could go if he liked. At last, 
the father, being well advised, made his son a ward in Chancery, 


never intended to disobey.” Mr. Lyne admitted that he had 
administered the vows to the lad, but was told that if he attempted 
to regain him he would be imprisoned. For some reason not 
given, Mr. Todd’s counsel did not press for costs, which, as the 
lad had been retained for months, and actually tonsured, left the 
reverend father under a very insufficient punishment. 





Political business in the United States, as at home, has gone to 
sleep for the autumn, and interest in politics is only kept up by 
General Butler's energetic contest for the Governorship of Mas- 
sachusetts. The Republican party seems as yet to be undecided 
whether it ought boldly to adopt Mr. Butler, or to repudiate him 
with vehemence, but in the meantime the candidate is working 
steadily on the ingrained prejudices and the dominant interests 
of the electoral body. In Massachusetts the farmers are very 
strong, and just now the farmers are at deadly feud with the 
railways ; 80 one of the planks of General Butler's platform is 
the “ destruction of the railway monopoly,” and the vindication of 
the “right of the toiling many,” which are now trespassed upon 
by “the dividend-receiving few.” Mr. Butler’s remedy, when 
examined, does not appear to come to anything else than an 
extraordinary proposition that as the railways ought to be used 
for the public advantage, and yet cannot be worked by the 
State, ‘‘every man should be at liberty to switch on his own 
car” to the trains, —an arrangement which would startle even an 
American public accustomed to sensational accidents, Mr, Butler 
has also attempted to conciliate the teetotallers by accusing the 
present Governor of the State of perjury, because he does 
not put the Liquor-law into force, yet he admits the practical 
impossibility of total prohibition. Of the larger issues of the con- 
test we have spoken more fully elsewhere; its result will be a 
turning-point in American politics. 


Prince Ossoo Ansoll, an uncle to the Ashantee King, but 
educated in England, has supplied to the Times an account of 
the organisation of the King’s army. The present King is named 
Koffee Calcalli, and is eighth of his dynasty, a light man, scarcely 
darker than a Spaniard, and of some ability, but no education. 
He can bring into the field about 100,000 men, commanded 
usually by their own Princes, under a kind of feudal arrange- 
ment, but he has trained generals also, who accompany him in 
his battles. His men are armed with long muskets, short 
carbines, and pikes, are divided into regiments, and are 
fed usually by the King, who has enormous wealth 
in the way of provisions. The King’s revenues are 
derived principally from his gold mines, and a royalty over 
the gold belonging to his subjects, sources of revenue 
which, if we are compelled to destroy him, should be imme- 
diately annexed. Altogether, remembering that many of 
his subjects are really hostile, he would appear to be as powerful 
as an ordinary Indian Prince, and might require 3,000 Europeans 
and about 10,000 Houssas and Fantees, with a battery of artillery, 
completely to destroy his régime. By the latest accounts he was 
still within twelve miles of Cape Coast Castle, not attacking, but 
not venturing to retreat,—a difficult feat for an Ashantee, who 
depends a good deal for his sovereignty upon prestige. 


The Lower House of Convocation appears to have passed the fol- 
lowing addition to the Burial Service. In the new proposed rubric 
it is provided, ‘‘ If the person to be buried, having been baptised, 
have died in the actual commission of some open and notorious 





sin, it shall be lawful for the minister, when they come to the 
grave, to read only the 36th Psalm, a lesson taken from St. 
| Matthew xxiv., 35-43, and the four sentences appointed to be said 
while the corpse is made ready to be laid into the earth, conclud- 
ing with the words, ‘ Lord have mercy,’ &c., the Lord's Prayer, 
and ‘The grace of,’ &c., at the end of the Office.” 





To this utterly illiberal rubric, which denies even the hope of 
| salvation to the sinner, Canon Seymour proposed to add after the 
| words ‘‘ open and notorious sin,” ‘‘ have, by his unchristian life, 
given great scandal to the Church,” so as to enable any hot- 
‘brained parson to refuse to bury a Unitarian. There was fierce 
| debate, but at last calmer counsels prevailed, and Dr. Tyndall 
| may be buried in hope of his repentance by fifteen to thirteen. 
|The new rule, simple as it seems, would have brought the Church 


| down in ten years. 


and after attempting to evade summons, Mr. Lyne, on sight of | 


the sergeant, submitted humbly to the Court, which “he had | Consols were on Friday 92§ to 923. 
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to this,—that the Treasury is jangling with the De 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. till, as in the Zanzibar ‘Contract an and the wer 
Seki wae Scandal case, the public service suffers, and all manner of 
THE SCENE OF WEDNESDAY. | private antipathies, and contempts, and disagreements arp 
HIS will never do. It is not the Liberal party, or the | brought before the world, which always exaggerates them 
Tory party, or any party, which is injured by such a scene till it is half-inclined to believe there is no Government at all, 
as that which occurred in the House of Commons on Wednes-| Mr. Ayrton of course we are accustomed to, but not in this 
day ; it is Government itself, and more especially Government | attitude, his pose being usually one of contempt toward 
through Parliament, which is rendered almost impossible. The | subordinates. He sent in his estimate, and because it was not 
Government asked, through the Department of Public Works, | approved, instead of conferring with the Chancellor of ths 
for a vote of £8,500, to extend the Thames Embankment | Exchequer and making a new arrangement, or appealing to 
beyond the Houses of Parliament, and the First Commissioner | the Cabinet, or resigning, he throws up his arms in th 
of Works absolutely refused, in the face of the House, to| House of Commons, and mutters, like an angry boy under hig 
be responsible for the demand. He had, he said, sent in his | master’s rebuke, “Tisn’t fair, and I won’t play.” It wa 
estimate to the Treasury, with a Note declining to aay | scarcely unfair of Mr. Cowper-Temple to assert that, after Deg. 
anything about buildings, but while the estimate had | lecting his duty, he came crying to the House for sympathy jg 
been enlarged, his Note had been cancelled. No further | his wrongs. Then Mr. Lowe, instead of opening a communis 
communication had been made to him, but the plan, as | cation with the Commissioner of Works, by sending for him, 
he heard unofficially, had been largely increased, and build- | for example, makes his own arrangements without com 
ings had been ordered of which he knew nothing except|municating with him, sends the estimate to Parliament 
through the channels accessible to anybody. He objected en- | under Mr. Ayrton’s name, and leaves the Premier, with hig 
tirely to come down to the House with little votes which | tact and address, to get everybody out of the scrape as he can, 
involved much larger future expenditure ; indeed he and to administer a public lecture to his colleague, not only 
had defeated Lord Palmerston in the height of his|on his knowledge of constitutional law, but on his temper, 
power on that very point, and would not do it, as “T consider that my right hon. friend near me (Mr. Ayrton) 
inconsistent with all his former public professions. If the | is subject not to the control of a particular department, other. 
Treasury had the right to override him in that manner, | wise than is laid down by the statute, but that he is subject 
then the Treasury became an executive department of Public | to the control of the Government as a whole, and to no other 
Works, and as there could not be two executive depart-| control whatever. However, a question arises which al} 
ments of Works, the First Commissioner could have no} members of all Governments have to put to themselves in the 
responsibility. What was he responsible for? Works he had | inner forum of conscience from time to time. Jf they are men 
not ordered. This astounding speech, which in fact implied of sense, as they sometimes are, they are occasionally obliged to 
that Mr. Ayrton thought Mr. Lowe’s conduct so bad that he forego their individual opinions on particular questions for the 
would not obey him, or be responsible for anything in which | sake of avoiding greater evils.” This is washing dirty linen 
he had interfered—and which should therefore have been pre- | in public with a vengeance, and must and will destroy much 
ceded by his own resignation—was not answered by Mr. Lowe, | of the public confidence in the administration of public business, 
who was sitting, eye-witnesses declare, in silent sulk; but it | Mr. Ayrton’s temper matters little to anybody except his depart. 
called up Mr. Gladstone, who with the utmost decisiveness | ment, but the Treasury touches every branch of the Administra- 
threw over Mr. Ayrton. He agreed with him apparently | tion, and if Mr. Lowe really cannot communicate with subordi- 
in disliking Mr. Lowe’s extended plan, thinking that | nate departments because he does not like those who engineer 
London should pay for her own improvements, but told him | them, there is an end of all government whatever. England 
plainly that he misunderstood Ministerial Responsibility ; | is thrown back on Spanish precedents. Political life becomes 
that a Minister, even when invested with statutory powers, | 4 pettish squabble for power and independence and authority, 
must necessarily be subordinate to the entire Government. | instead of the careful management of a great machine. If 
That is true even of a Secretary of State, and how much more | such scenes were to happen often, it would in the end come 
so of a Minister outside the Cabinet! ‘Every member of the | to this,—that we should have to strengthen the hands of the 
Government may adopt a measure which is not that which his | Premier over the political officials whom he selects, till he 
own mind would have dictated, but this does not exempt him | would be virtually President in Council in the Continental 
from Parliamentary responsibility, which remains whole and | way, instead of the most important member of a Cabinet of 
entire ; and Parliament has a right to exact from him a per- | colleagues. Not that Mr. Gladstone is not right. His ides 
fect responsibility for everything which is done in his depart- | of Ministerial Responsibility is the only one by which Parlia- 
ment.” Mr, Ayrton had his view of this special work, and | mentary government can be worked, but considering that Mr. 
Mr. Lowe had his, and Government, on the whole, accepted | Ayrton had stated his intention of rebelling—that is, of reject- 
Mr. Lowe’s, which thenceforward Mr. Ayrton had only to ‘ing his responsibility—on Monday, the lecture might have been 
carry out or to take himself away. delivered before, with closed doors, and with a peroration. 
How Mr. Disraeli would have enjoyed himself if he 
had only been present to increase the tumult by a few ‘ a - 
vitriolic saemiih He was, however, unhappily for readers | TWO POINTS IN THIS SESSION. 
of the debates, absent; but Mr. Ward Hunt did his best | ‘i very significant facts seem to us to come out strongly 
to replace him, told the House that Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton | in the history of this Session, both of which are more 


were not on speaking terms, asked whether the breadth of a | worthy of study than those dreary epitaphs with which most of 


whole street was not enough to enable two departments | our contemporaries, under some strong but mistaken sense of 
The first of them is 


to allow public business to be carried on, and _ in/ duty, will presently weary their readers. 
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fact made the “incompatibility” of the two offices as| 
patent as he knew how, while he described the regular practice 
in most succinct words. ‘What is the practice of the 
Treasury? It is that the subordinate departments send in 
their estimates to the Treasury, which exercises its control in 
cutting them down. But when any serious alteration is made 


| political power has seemed to gravitate. 
‘anyone would have said that with a weakened and discredited 


the direction in which, after Mr. Gladstone had returned to office, 
Before 1832 almost 


Ministry power would be certain to gravitate to the Throne, and 


‘indeed Mr. Disraeli has pointed out this as one sure result of 


the feebleness of parties. Between 1860 and 1867 it would 


by the Treasury, communications are held between the Treasury | have been calculated that the power lost by the Ministry 


and the head of the department, the Treasury having the ulti- 
mate decision, and it is after those communications that the 
estimates are finally prepared and 
ment.” Then Mr. Cowper-Temple, who has 


must pass to a clique, whether Ultramontane, or Red, or 
Whig, or anything else ; and this indeed did happen in 1867. 


laid before Parlia- But after 1867 the conclusion of most men—certainly of all 
been Continental observers—would have been that it must fall into 


First Commissioner, stood up and wanted to know why, the street, that the demands of the Ultras must be the demands 


if the estimate were Mr. Ayrton’s, he had declined all which political men would concede. ho 
Mr. Gladstone was, no doubt, beaten once, by a ridiculous 


responsibility for it? or if it were not, why he had not declined 


It was not so, however. 


to produce it, and left that duty to the Secretary of the Trea- resolution in favour of peace, carried by a knot of crotchet- 


sury ? 
before it, and nobody would admit that he was personally 


At present the House had a pecuniary demand teers, aided by some Tories who enjoyed the joke; but 
the resolution was so ridiculous that it was, though in 


responsible either for the request or for the method of ex- courteous phrase, treated as too nonsensical for serious 
penditure. Mr. Cowper-Temple was doing “candid friend,” no | treatment, and it became evident that actual power, the ange 
doubt, but he told the truth, and the whole scene amounted which could move or stop things, had passed to the House 0 
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ce Prom the day of Mr. Gladstone’s return that House | ing; and he has added two great provinces to Her Majesty’s 


b qa independent, and has done as it liked, without | dominions, and may by Christmas add a third. The Duke 
- of check from anyone. It rejected summarily a Bill for | of Argyle has lost nothing, for the secrets of the India House 


mproving Church organisation which had passed the Commons | do not spread—there is an impression there, we believe, that 
- out a division ; it compelled the Government to spoil the | India does not interest him sufliciently—and it is mainly due 
Jadicatare Bill by merely threatening to assert a privilege ; it to an Indian diplomatist and Indian resolutions, prompted by 
sashed Mr. Stansfeld’s Rating Bill almost without debate, | orders from the Duke, that the expedition to Zanzibar turned 
> the great irritation of Mr. Bruce, who made it) out a success, of which the Ministry, in its low spirits, has 
3 topic of special reproof at the Lord Mayor’s banquet; | made too little. Lord Granville has had little to do which 
and it has opened the road to the reintroduction of Purchase, | has been very public, but the old impression that he would 
ghich, it will be remembered, is still unprohibited by statute. | strike hard if needful remains, and whether well founded or 
It has negatived at least one great measure, the Landlord | not, nothing has oceurred to take him out of the list of 
ani Tenant Bill, without seeing it; and has, we imagine, the Papabili, or conceivable Liberal Premiers of England. 
| Perhaps he has been a little less successful in his manage- 


modified one other of the last importance by a mere threat. | 
It has in fact become a potent estate of the Realm, and as far | ment of the Lords than in previous Sessions, but what 


gs we can perceive, nobody objects or cares. The Cabinet | is one to do with an obstinate majority accidentally master 
ields, nobody but an Old Whig or two protests, and) of the situation? He makes too little work for the Lords, 
the Electorate gives out no sound.» Even the Scotch | till their teeth grow for want of gnawing, and he is 
gectors are silent, and though Mr. Fitzjames Stephen|too careless about bringing forward young Peers; but 
was “heckled” at Dundee—“heckle” is, we presume, the|of what leader in the Lords, Whig or Tory, may we not 
local word for carding-out jute—as the Mayor said, “‘as man | say the same? The bore of leading the minority there is so 
was never heckled before,” he was not asked any question | terrible, that it is almost a shame to ask a man to increase his 
asto his attitude towards the House of Lords. Their inde-| own opportunities of humiliation. If the Duke of Richmond 
dence has been noticed, and except by a growl or two in | does not like the proposal, be it what it may, what help is 
the country papers, has been tacitly condoned. We have no| there from man? Mr. Stansfeld has not gained, for his Bill 
wish to enter on an explanation of a fact which, our recent has been overthrown; but he has not lost, for he is trusted as 
history being considered, is most curious. It is probably | much as ever, and observant men only regret that he did not 
owing to a concatenation of circumstances which may never | take the Duchy of Lancaster, in which post his health would 
occur again, but it certainly gives warranty to this idea,—that | not have impaired his great usefulness in council and debate, 
Englishmen when afllicted, as they periodically must be, with | and leave broad-chested Mr. Childers to stand up to the 
weak Governments, do not seek strength in the street, but | phalanx of loud-voiced squires who rise and rush at any ques- 
rather rely on the established methods to keep everything in| tion of taxing underwood. The party would scarcely change 
movement till the General Election comes round again. That | the Cabinet if it could—for how replace Mr. Lowe ?—and yet 
quiet submission to the Lords by a democratic constituency | that Cabinet is dying, without many tears, even from its 
because the Commons had evidently got out of hand, is the | own side. 
most significant fact within our recent memory, and inclines 
as to believe that if the Lerds would only attend, and work, 
and take trouble to state their views, they might still have 
a place in English internal history. 

The second point, and it is equally curious, is that while the 
prestige of Government has been steadily dying away, while a 
reaction has set in which may swamp the party, and while the 
Commons have become unbearably cantankerous and unman- 
ageable, the personal prestige of most individual Ministers has 
not in the least declined. Only one can be said to have lost 
heavily. Mr. Lowe has fought stoutly for himself, but his 
astounding fiasco in the Bank-notes Bill, which died of 





THE IDEAL WHIP. 


\ R. GLADSTONE must feel as if the grasshopper were a 
L burden. What with the state of the House of Commons, 
and the position of the Ministry, and the squabbles among 
some of his colleagues, and the state of his own health, he 
must have been just at his wits’ end when he lost his Whip. 
No doubt he has still able assistants well experienced in the 
work, but an inherited Whip must be something like an in- 
herited private secretary, or an inherited wife,—the element of 
choice is wanting, and choice is almost all-in-all. The public, 
ananimous dislike, the annoyance he gave by his rasping| we imagine, regard the Patronage Secretary of the Treasury 
speech about the Civil Service, his carelessness in the|as a kind of servant-of-all-work to the Cabinet; but he is in 
Zanzibar Contract matter, his reckless attacks on the right| fact the Premier's own man, his deputy, or say rather 
of Parliament to supervise him, and his absolute refusal | first aide-de-camp, not so much in his Ministerial capacity 
to accept responsibility in the Post-Office Scandal, or to|as in his capacity as leader of the House,—just now by 
defend either his own colleague, Mr. Monsell, or his own far the most difficult of his two grand functions. If only 
subordinate in the department, Mr. Scudamore, have distinctly | Parliament would go away, life might be endurable for even 
lowered him in men’s eyes, and in some small part justified the | Mr. Gladstone after his great loss. The Whip must be 
popular dislike of him,—caused, we believe, rather by his Tory | in the closest relations with his chief at all hours of the 
eloquence in 1867, than by anything he has attempted since. | day, yet be incessantly employed on duties which carry them 
The City does not like the Chancellor, and neither do the | far apart. A good Whip ought to know every man in 
Departments directly under him,even Mr. Ayrton seeming, from | the House of Commons, know him in the deepest 
his recent speech about the estimate for enlarging the Thames | sense, the sense of understanding what he wants, what 
Embankment, unable to bear with an intellect so like in its| he is driving at, what his influence actually is, where his 
vitriolic power, yet so far grander than hisown. Mr. Gladstone | angle of cleavage from his party may usually be found. He 
must also be held to have declined slightly, but only because | must know, too, something of his political history, of his rela- 
the failure of a Government always in some way discredits its | tion to his constituents, and if possible of his relation to 
chief, as he has led for the Session with unusual tact and / society. He must be able to persuade men so different that 
carefulness ; and for the rest, their position in the eyes of the | they need a Jesuit apiece to take care of them to act to- 
world has been very little changed. Can anybody point to| gether, and must be able to inform them on subjects 
any man in the Cabinet, unless it be Mr. Lowe, whom the party,| which tax the whole Cabinet sometimes to explain. If 
after the experience of this Session, would unhesitatingly rule |a Member is wanted to vote, and does not understand 
out? The Dissenters are very angry sti!l with Mr. Forster,| what is doing, he must be told something, if only the 
very unjustifiably angry, as we think, for on one great point he lobby he is expected to be in. If a doubtful Member 
would have worked with them, but was overruled by the| wants to stay away, Mr. Glyn must tell him why he ought to 
Cabinet ; but they do not hate him worse than they did, and | vote. Ifa doubtful Cave is determined to rebel, Mr. Glyn 











he would still have a plébiscite of two-thirds. Mr. Bruce is| must explain to his chief what that secession will cost, and 
where he was, or rather, as Government is weak, has| what concession would remove the danger. He must hear every 
become by contrast just a little stronger. Mr. Goschen | rumour, know more or less every man’s movements, be always 
has distinctly risen, partly because he has acquired a new | ready to deny canards, always stand between his chief and sur- 





faculty of reply in the House, till there is evidently 
some hesitation to tackle him, partly, it may be, for no better 
reason than that he managed the Naval reception of the Shah so 
well. Lord Kimberley stands where he did—always provided 
Cape Coast Castle stands too—or perhaps a little better, for 
the English people dike conquest, Mr. Richard notwithstand- 


prises, answer all sorts of absurdities, do it all with an immove- 
able temper, and above all, do it with a self-effacement, asubmis- 
sion to the views of the Chief, which must sometimes be a 
harder trial than the work, hard as that is; for all this and much 
more has to be done in ¢ime, that is, at full speed between 4 p.m. 
and 2 a.m., for six monthsinthe year. A collier does not work 
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the Whip’s hours, and the builders have struck for four liours 
less. Within the House probably this is not, to an experienced 
Whip belonging to the right class—that is, the class which is 
aristocratic but untitled —very severe labour, though the severity 
of the consequences following on any blunder must make all 
such work more difficult, A Government may be ruined or 
made ridiculous by a mere miscalculation. Still the work in 
the House becomes habitual, and there are many helpers. 
The Principal of a great school has much the same kind of 
thing to do, and does it—though he is helped, no doubt, 
by his absolutism—and though the old facilities for bribing 
are gone, still the Patronage Secretary has much to 
give away, and his good word may on any chance morn- 
ing be of serious importance. His smile has therefore its 
force. But the Whip has an immensity of business to do out 
of the House; to study and, if possible, influence elections 
everywhere, to correspond with all manner of men whose 
single common quality is self-importance, to keep himself 
abreast of current opinion, and above all, to keep up, if 
he can, some approach to discipline among candidates for 
seats, who nowadays rush at them as if they could win by 
their own numbers. To do all these things effectively requires, 
in its way, more administrative ability than most seats in the 
Cabinet, and it all has to be done as the aller ego of another 
man, almost in secrecy, and with the deepest caution and 
reserve. To do it at all requires a special man, to do it 
well a man who, under other circumstances, might suc- 
ceed as Papal Legate ina mutinous province. No Ambassador, 
except occasionally one at Constantinople, has so much to do 
in delicate personal diplomacy ; and no man, except perhaps a 
Military Auditor-General or a juryman in the Tichborne case, 
has so much to try his temper. No Whip who was nota 
politician, and a keen one, could work at all, and yet no Whip 
who cared more for measures than to keep in the governing 
men of his predilection could remain in office for a month. 
He would be too exasperated in Committee. There is no 
unusual pay to attract candidates (£2,000 a year), no special 
chance of political promotion, and unless the House should take 
to making Mr. Brand’s case a precedent, no great prize to which 
the Whip can look forward with content. 


\ =_ . ——— 
, suspect a Whip likes to win as well as an owner of racerg feels 
as the numbers run close like Lord George Bentinck 
| Mr. Chaplin, and finds as much pleasure in a successfyl 
Session as a great author in a successful book. Think of 
(saving @ Ministry by bagging ten men, all playing, o, ; 
their slippers, or making love! Besides, hidden behind a det 
as he necessarily is, he does make his mark in men’s memories’ 
| and Mr. Brand will in history not be noted half as much in the 
memoirs of his day as Speaker of the House of Commons op 
as twenty-third Baron Dacre, as “Mr. Brand, our clever new 
Whip.” Those memoirs make history much more than the 
columns of the Times. A man competent to the function 
must be very sure of his own political capacity, very certain that 
| he can govern men, very secure that he has that scarcest of 
all qualities, political originality, who, having the Opportunity 
| declines to be a Whip. ' 


| 


| 
THE GOVERNORSHIP OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


tie is not so much that is noble and pure in the party 
politics of the United States, that we can afford to view 





| their further degradation with equanimity. Ever since the 
foundation of the Union, a process of degeneracy in the 
| political character of the country has been noted by all 
| impartial observers, and is frankly deplored by the mogt 
patriotic of Americans. The men of the Revolutionary 
era left behind them a tradition of politics fit to be 


|compared with the purest and loftiest statesmanship known 


to history, and though, as the canker of slavery began 
to eat into the social life of the Republic and to 
warp its polity, the standard of political character was 
sensibly lowered, yet for a time men were found who 
sustained the reputation of the country. Andrew Jackson, 
Calhoun, Benton, Henry Clay, and Daniel Webster were 
men of the first mark in politics, though we cannot com- 
pare them for singleness of purpose, for largeness of view, or 
for personal worth with the “ Fathers of the Republic.” But 
as the power of the South became predominant, and the pre- 
tensions of the Pro-slavery party more extravagant, the states- 
manship of the Union rapidly declined. The Northern States 





And yet there will always be men, usually competent | 
men, well born and well bred, of easy lives and pleasant 
places, ready to be Whips, to sacrifice sleep, ease, 
reputation, power, social enjoyment, everything, to the 
pleasure of being the shadow of a man with whom 
they may by possibility only half agree. The place is 
one of immense though somewhat secluded power, and there 
are men to whom hidden power is the most cherished object 
of ambition. The Jesuits have never failed to find a General, 
and Mr. Disraeli makes his pet hero Sidonia, either in 
* Coningsby” or “Tancred,”’ burst into enthusiasm as he thinks 
of the secret sway which he and Mr. Newdegate hold to apper- 
tain to that position. The Whip, if his chief likes him, is 
Deputy Premier. He has the attraction which we have heard 


| 
| 
| 


appeared to be delivered up to the single passion of dollar- 
getting. The policy of the victorious South dropped out of 
the hands of the cultivated and high-bred Virginian Conser- 
vatives, and was monopolised by the fanatic fire-eaters of the 
Gulf States. Then camea healthy reaction, The Republican 
party was founded in the darkest days for freedom, but 
it leavened the country with its spirit, organised a re- 
sistance to the Slave power, vanquished the enemy at 
the polls, fought and won the Civil War. This ordeal, 
painful and perilous as it was, not only re-awakened a 
true national spirit in America, but developed new powers of 
statesmanship amongst American public men. For the time, 
power seemed to fall naturally to those who, if not the fittest, 
were eminently fit to rule the country. But within the past 





a courtier describe as the one attraction of Courts, the power of 
hearing of everything before other men, and of everything 
stripped of usual and concealing phrase. He knows, while | 
others are but guessing. He has great patronage, though it 
cannot be used in the old way; great influence in 
elections, great weight even with Cabinets, Power is 
sweet, and so is knowledge, and he acquires gradually a 
knowledge which is unrivalled in the department he cares 
about,—the personnel of the men who govern the British 
Empire. Indeed, he must gradually come to know England 
in a way in which it is rarely known, to know the his- 
tory and the power of every influential man in it, and 
could, if he had the time and the will, keep a diary | 
which historians would consult with breathless interest. | 





eight years another great change has taken place. The Union 
is supposed to be secured against every possible danger 
at home and abroad, wealth is produced more abundantly 
than ever, the inexhaustible riches of the vast West are 
brought for the first time into employment. Thus full 
even to fatness with the good things of the world, the better 
heart of the American people is tormented with uneasy sus- 
picions that all is not so well with the political life of the 
nation. The corruption that has been discovered to penetrate 
so much of the commercial enterprise and of the municipal 
life of the country is supposed to have infected even those 
higher political circles which had hitherto, as Americans 
believed, escaped the contagion. The jargon of “rings” and 
“lobbies” is no longer confined to the State Legislatures and 








He knows, or nearly knows—for the full knowledge is | the town councils of the great cities. It has spread to and is 
seldom acquired by one man—the secret political history of |commonly employed concerning the Houses of Congress at 
England, as rare and fascinating a subject of study as it is! Washington. And the names of conspicuous public men, of 
possible to suggest, and feels, it may be truly, it may be falsely, | men as well known in the States as the chiefs of the Ministry 
that he has repeatedly modified that history. He has an | or the Opposition here, are bruited about in relation with a 
opportunity of studying men, and men worth study, such as | succession of scandals in commercial and administrative life 
is given to very few. If he is a cynic, like Sir W. Hayter, | that have no European parallel. _We do not say that all or 
who used, it is said, to enjoy making a man reveal his real nature, | even one-half of these slanderous imputations are founded 
he has the amplest field for the indulgence of his silent or| upon fact. But that charges of the kind should be levelled 
sweet-voiced scorn; and if only a student of men,|at public men is in itself a proof of the rottenness of the 
like Mr. Brand, can add perpetually little kitcats to | political system, and of the unfitness of the ruling classes for 
his secret portfolio of minds. The intense activity de-| their functions. Unfortunately, too, evidence is not wanting 
manded of him becomes an excitement such as success in | that the public action of Congress is tarred with the same 
a ball-room is to some women, while his taste for intrigue| brush, as some of the most discreditable episodes in the 
may be gratified as fully as that of a Roman Cardinal. We | United States. What is known in the current dialect of 
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Jmerican politics as the “Salary grab,” or the “ Back-pay 
steal,” is & scandalous proof of the degeneracy to which we 


ken. 
es ‘ 
¥ ee be quite possible, though it might be in- 


to name half-a-dozen States, the representatives 


| forward as the thick-and-thin defender of the Presidential 
we believe very unjustly and unwisely—with suspicion in 
| America for the increase of the President’s salary. Next came 
| the measure known as the “ Salary Grab,” to which we have 


policy, and as the advocate of a measure regarded— 


vidious, hich divide between them four-fifths of the in- | already alluded, which was carried through Congress mainly 


from W 


telligence, 
for personal honour 


ess put together. 
oe af political capacity and 
for very shame keeps Congress fi 
blunders and the most shameful of jobs. 
thus keeps American politics tolerably sweet, by far the 
largest part is furnished by the New England States. 
New England 
ligence, and of New England Massachusetts is the head. The 
literary fame of Boston is a possession which the citizens of 
the “Bay State” would not part with in exchange for the 
commercial pre-eminence of New York, or for the limitless 


It is these elements that maintain a 
of upright dealing, which 
from the crudest political 


jbilities of the future to which the vigorous young com- | 


munities of the West are the heirs. Nor has Massachusetts 


been wanting in that practical ‘capacity for politics which is | 


characteristic of the pure Anglo-Saxon race. In spite, too, of 
the proverbial “smartness” of the thorough-bred Yankee, a 


Puritan rigour of temperament and conduct has, upon the | 


whole, rescued the politics of New England from the taint of 
corruption which has been so widely diffused elsewhere 
throughout the Union. And the men whom Massachusetts 
has sent into political life have not been unworthy of their 
birth or their mission. The great intellect of Daniel Webster 
was perhaps too often tempted to compass political ends by 
compromises and subtleties, but it was governed, on the 
whole, by truly patriotic impulses, and was united with 
a stainless character. Mr. Sumner, again, though we may 
deplore the passion and the vanity that obscure his judg- 
ment, is not only an orator and a political personage of the 
first rank, but a man against whose personal honour and good 
faith no suspicion has ever been breathed. If other of the 
political representatives of Massachusetts in modern days have 
been less conspicuous than Mr. Webster and Mr. Sumner, they 
have still been men of the same type,—with hardly an ex- 
ception, of undoubted capacity and unblemished integrity. A 
contest has, however, been pending for some time, the result of 
which may very possibly work remarkable changes in the 
political character of Massachusetts, and indirectly in the 
whole fabric of American politics. The Governorship of the 
State of Massachusetts, to which Mr. Washburn was 
elected two years ago, becomes vacant in the present autumn. 
It may be remembered that Mr. Washburn’s opponent 
in 1871 was General Butler. 


of public opinion in the State, and with amazed dis- 
gust by the better class of the people. Although General 
Butler did his best to justify the animosity with which he was 
assailed by promulgating wild and shameless theories of re- 
pudiation, and declaiming ridiculous anti-English bunkum, he 
at the same time so dexterously ingratiated himself with the 
mass of the people, he so skilfully played off one competitor 
against another, he fought for his own hand with so much 
vigour and shrewdness of fence, that, to the dismay of the party 
leaders and managers who had professed to despise him, he 
was very near obtaining the Republican nomination for 
Governor of the State Convention. It was only at the last 
moment, by a sudden and desperate resolution, that all the 
other candidates and their supporters were induced to abandon 
their differences, and to unite in opposing Mr. Butler’s elec- 
tion. The Government of General Grant exerted itself 
strenuously in opposition to Mr. Butler. The coalition was 
accomplished, and Mr. Washburn obtained the Republican 
nomination by a majority of 180, ina Convention of more than 
1,100 delegates. Mr. Butler, however, was not disheartened ; 
re-elected to the House of Representatives at Washington, he 
proceeded, with cynical resolution, to conciliate the forces 
which had procured his former defeat. The regular organi- 
sation of the Republican party, which is nearly identical in 
its interests and working with the Republican majority in 


Congress, had led the opposition against him. The adminis- | 


tration of General Grant had also been hostile. Both were to 
be conciliated. No conspicuous politician in the State had 
assailed the character of General Grant and the honesty of 
his administration more vigorously than General Butler, and 
it was with some astonishment that even the American 
public, accustomed to political gyrations, saw Butler come 


And of the salt that | 


has always stood in the van of American intel- | 


The candidature of the latter | 
was met almost with a howl of execration by the organs | 


and at least one-half of the high reputation by Butler’s energy, if it was not originally his device. We 
that is to be found in both Houses of | 


quite admit that it was fair for Congress to make a law 
increasing prospectively the amount of remuneration given to 
the representatives of the people. But to extend the law 
| backwards two years, and to possess themselves for this period 
of the difference between the increased salary and the rate 
for which’ they had contracted to serve, and had actually 
‘served, was an act of dishonesty too shameless to be 
tolerated even by American opinion. A clamour was raised 
/so loud and angry that only a few of the most callous 
|of the Congressional intriguers have ventured to draw 
the two years’ back pay. Only a few, on the other hand, 
‘have taken the simple and straightforward course of drawing 
the money and paying it back into the Treasury. A 
'great number of the Congressmen have left the sums 
/aceruing as back pay standing in their names, to be 
drawn, as it is suggested, when public indignation has 
| blown over. 

The result of these judicious operations at Washington 
jhas been that the influence of General Grant’s Adminis- 
‘tration, and that of the Republican majority in Congress, 
| who were opposed to General Batler’s pretensions two 
| years ago, are now quietly working in his favour. The 
| Republican journals of the State of Massachusetts no longer 
; denounce him as a disgrace to the Republican party, and 
| his influence with the powers at Washington is demon- 
‘strated by the fact that when recently the office of United 
| States’ District Attorney for Massachusetts fell vacant, General 
Butler supported the claims of Judge Sanger, against whose 
appointment the Bar of the State emphatically protested. 
| Butler’s man, however, won, and now every office-holder, 
| who fears dismissal, every place-seeker and every lobbyer, 
looks upon Butler as the recognised ally of the President, and 
the future dispenser of official patronage in Massachusetts. 
|It is unnecessary to point out what a powerful force this 
places at the disposal of the favoured candidate. If with the 
| Administration against him, and the Republican party 
managers repudiating him, Butler two years ago could poll 
three-sevenths of the delegates in the State Convention, what 
may he not do now, with the party managers favourable, 
| with the President actively working for him, with the lever 
'of patronage at his disposal, and with Congress benignly 
grateful ? 

We regret to believe that General Butler’s election to the Go- 
vernorship of Massachusetts is not only a possibility, but a pro- 
| bability, and from this Governorship the ascent is easy to the 

Senate at Washington and to the highest rounds of the political 
ladder. From the State, then, which heretofore has been 
looked to as that which has kept up a high standard of 
character in American politics, will come the cruelest blow 
that has yet been dealt at the repute of American politicians. 
It is bad enough that General Butler, the advocate of repudi- 
ation, the author of the “‘ Back-pay ” scandal, and the preacher 
of the most reckless and shameless interference with Railway 
property, should be a leader in the House of Representatives. 
But to promote him to higher dignities, would be to proclaim 
to the world that his political career has been endorsed by the 
people of the leading State of New England. General Butler 
is a man of undoubted ability, a clever political tac- 
tician, a skilful master of rhetoric, of untiring activity 
and vigour of purpose. We have no reason to believe 
that he is personally tainted with corruption, but he uses 
corruption as a political weapon without the shadow of a 
scruple, perhaps without a suspicion that there is anything to 
be ashamed of in its use. A demagogue so accomplished 
in his craft may be a fitting representative for some American 
communities. But we had hoped that Massachusetts was not 
one of these, and if she has become so, we must feel that 
there are lower depths in the future of American politics than 
any the world has yet fathomed. 





THE POST-OFFICE SCANDAL. 
es all, there is one pleasant feature in the history 
4 of the Post-Office Scandal. It is perfectly cer- 
tain that a sum of nearly a million of public money 
;has been “ mis-appropriated,” -— that is, has been used 
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for State purposes in a way which Parliament has not | not that final? It is all very well to sttack Mc, Maaantll 
sanctioned, a practice condemned even in France, strictly “keeping in the shade,” which he did a great deal to a 
forbidden in America, and held in England to be fatal to Par- and Mr. Scudamore for sending in plausible accounts stirs, 
liamentary control over expenditure. It is perfectly certain did not, for as Mr. Lowe allows, he sometimes ple 7 
that Mr. Scudamore is the guilty man, for he avows the offence, matters worse than they were; but Mr. Lowe was virtually - 
is slightly proud of it, and uses as his only defence that he Scudamore’s chief throughout the business, the more 7%. 
could not get along at the pace he liked without committing , cause the very obvious impression in his own mind how 
it. Scarcely any man in the public service who had done he himself and Mr. Scudamore must settle it, because ~ 
such a thing—that is, who had compelled a Chancellor of the Monsell, the Departmental Chief, was wanting in ener, 
Exchequer to attack a colleague, and brought the Cabinet into | does not exactly say so, but his remark that “ the re ad. 
a serious Parliamentary difficulty—would have escaped without General cannot be treated as head of his office, unless he ils 
dismissal, but it is Mr. Scudamore’s good fortune, and that of | to be so treated,” can only bear that meaning. There isa 
the country he serves, that for once in a way the Cabinet, the one excuse to be made for him, and that he fails to <a 
Houses, and the electors understand the truth about asecluded namely, that he did not understand how there could ~ 
permanent official,—that they have got an irreplaceable ser- such an official as Mr. Scudamore in the world He 
vant, a man who can both organise and govern, a man with knew he was honest, and that he was competent : “a 
an originating faculty in public business, a man who if he the possibility that he might risk his appointment b : 
were in Parliament could not be kept a twelvemonth out gigantic departure from routine in order to perform a pM 
of the Cabinet, and would probably in two years as Minister | service to the country—that, in fact, he rather despised for 
of Public Communications stand at the head of the Post Office, | mulas, and would go at his work as if he had been . 
the Telegraphs, the Railways, and the Packet services all Emperor—never occurred to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
over the world. So nobody will touch him. He serves the | If the over-expenditure had been £5,000, and the delinquents, 
State well, and that, in spite of all our growing habits of say, the Trustees of the British Museum, he would have gone 
carping, and criticising, and analysing public men, till some of | into the whole matter with a will, made the cheeks of everyone 
them must feel like Indians tied to a stake to be shot at by flame under rebuke, and stood up in Parliament the hard 
boys’ arrows, is still a sufficient warranty for exceptional re- | merciless guardian of public interest against informality, i 
missnessinabuse. There is no borough in England where Mr. | it was, he was of no more use than an account-book. 
Scudamore’s great error in accounts would be flung in his| The House of Commons, with its usual instinct for jus. 
teeth ; the speakers in the House of Commons on Tuesday tice, or rather for business, rejected Mr. Cross’s resolu. 
night anxiously sheltered and complimented him; the theory tion, which censured both Post Office and Treasury, and by 
of Ministerial responsibility was pressed in his defence to its a majority of 50 in a House of 272 Members accepted Sir 
last limit, for after all, Parliament does virtually censure John Lubbock’s, which only regrets the employment of Trust 
subordinates very often, and the Premier went out of his way funds without sanction, and warns Government to stop 
to say that Mr. Scudamore had “committed a great error, a recurrence of the proceeding, a warning which this 
overbalanced by still greater services.” It is pleasant amid debate will most effectually and deservedly give. For 
all the muddle to see that determination to protect and ac-| although we hold, as we have said, that Mr. Scudamore 
knowledge the value of service which seeks as its only reward sinned from zeal, and Mr. Monsell from over-careless confi- 
—for Mr. Scudamore is not paid in money quite a third of dence in a system he found existing, and Mr. Lowe from the 
his value at auction as an administrator for great undertakings “laxity” he admits—laxity inspired by his entire disbelief 
—more power to serve the State. _ that anybody could be so dreadfully energetic at such a risk 
For the rest, the debate only bears out more strongly the 48 Mr. Scudamore—still the practice itself cannot be too 
view which we last week deduced from the papers laid before energetically reprobated. Suppose Mr. Roupell, also an ex- 
Parliament. Mr. Scudamore, in his burning zeal to make the tremely energetic person, had been in Mr. Scudamore’s place, 
new Telegraph system work, an object in which by universal A department with new business to do may want money, and 
consent he succeeded, changed his department from a sub-| money in very great sums; but then Parliament should be 
department of the Post Office to a department subordinate asked for them, or if that is impossible—as, for instance, 
only to the Treasury. He had no earthly right to do anythi.g | When the mere knowledge that Government is in the market 
of the kind, but if he did not do it the State would suffer, he | Would double prices—the order for borrowing should be sanc- 
was strong enough to do it, and he did it, with the passive or | tioned by the whole Cabinet and justified by a Bill of Indem. 
conscious consent of both his superiors,—the Postmaster- | nity. Less than this will never guard the Treasury from the 
General and the Treasury. From the first to the last he | sort of risk it must run in all great constructive operations, in 
communicated direct with the central ofiice, without any | Which it has no right to reckon that a “clerk,” as Mr. Bernal 
objection from anybody. If he wanted anything, he wrote to Osborne, in the first gush of hearty slangy abuse to which he 
Mr. Lowe. If Mr. Lowe, in a fit of formality, replied under has given way this Session, called Mr. Scudamore, acting for 
cover to the Postmaster-General, the letter went to Mr. Scuda- | a moment as leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition, may be trusted 
more unread. On one occasion, when Mr. Lowe was complain- | like a Member of the Cabinet. The country will certainly not 
ing, Mr. Monsell did not know of the complaint until Mr. Seuda- | trust any head of the Railways in that style, and it is as well 
more told him of it. Lord Hartington, who was at the time of , to begin our new tasks with a little more rigidity. 
the purchase of the Telegraphs Postmaster-General, either ap- 
proved or allowed the system ; Mr. Monsell found it, and never 








interfered ; and the Treasury knew it, and never interfered, for THE CASUISTRY OF JOURNALISM. 
in 1872 Mr. Scudamore had a direct correspondence with the | ppyiyiy Cornhill of this month publishes an able article on a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who wrote about an overpayment, subject very little discussed, and of much real interest, if 


and condemns himself for laxity in not attending to the matter. , “i ‘ : 
Considering that he could have sent for Mr. Scudamore, and RSS -SPSTININ, aed Casmuny - Fensnation,—that Hi the moral 
in five minutes’ conversation have ascertained enough from code by which a journalist ought ” the practice of his profession 
him to form an opinion whether the sum was of a mag- to regulate his conscience. The writer contends that the mere 
nitude to make a stir about, we think the laxity very | hited swordemen of politics are dying cut, though nob que 
considerable indeed; and so, too, thinks Mr. Lowe, for as extinct ; that journalism is becoming a profession, and an exten- 
Mr. Cross pointed out, with some humour and more force, sive one; that like every other profession, it has its own code of 
it is avowed in the recital of the very Bill of Indemnity | etiquettes and morals ; and that they are not well understood by 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has introduced into the public, which is apt to believe that a journalist, like a bar- 
Parliament,—‘ Whereas by the Telegraph Act, 1869, and the rister, pleads always from his brief. He tries, therefore, to define 
Telegraph Money Act, 1871, the Commissioners of Her} the principles on which most journalists act, or ought to 
Majesty’s Treasury, in this Act referred to as the Treasury, act, and reduces the law as far as contributors are concerned to 
were authorised to raise for the purposes of the said Acts any three main principles :—*‘ First, a journalist should write nothing 
sum or sums of money not exceeding in the whole eight million | which he does not believe to be true; secondly, he should write 
pounds .... . and whereas an estimated sum about only in journals of whose general character he approves; 
£312,800, part of the Post-Office revenue which ought to have thirdly, he should agree with the journal to which he con- 
been paid into the Consolidated Fund, has been improperly | tributes upon the class of subjects on which he writes.” 
expended for the purposes of the said Telegraph Acts, and it | Those rules, with all of which, in their condensed form, we 
is necessary that funds should be provided to make good to agree, require of course expansion, and we are not quite sure that 
the said Fund the sum so improperly diverted from it.” Is | we can follow the essayist in his method of expanding them. He 
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Fines us sometimes as over-punctilious, ‘To the first rule there can, | demand just like any other dealer? We cam see no moral objec- 
of course, be no exception, except one, that the contributor may tivun, except that such a practice tends gradually to induce an 
honestly accept an authority which he believes —of course we mean affected indifference, which may by degrees degenerate into 
sincerely believes —to be superior to his own, even if he decidedly literary swordsmanship,—the worst vice, we agree with the writer, 
differs not only from his informant’s view, but from his informant’s that can degrade a journalist. But still there are men who, 
theory of the facts. Very few men, for instance, would be justi- profoundly indifferent upon some points are sensitive upon 
fed in insisting on their own view of the facts as to the condition others, and it seems to us that, as regards the former, they are 
of Spain, if they found them denied, honestly denied, by high fully at liberty to follow the policy of the paper which employs 
Spanish authority, would be more true to themselves in doubting them, just as the rank and file of a party are fully at liberty to 
themselves and accepting the new facts, than in blindly adhering swallow an unpleasant Bill which their leader deems imperative. 
to their own view. Some room must be left in journalism, as in The indifference must, of course, be real, and not simulated ; but 
every other walk of life, for authority, though its limit is if it is real, the mental subordination implied in taking the 
extremely difficult to fix. ‘There is no subject perhaps on paper's side does not seem to us immoral, or to approxi- 
which men are so thoroughly obstinate as that of the good govern- mate in any degree to literary swordsmanship, any more than 
ment of India, yet we cannot assert that a contributor would it docs for a journalist to state fairly and frankly the side of 
injure his conscience if he took, in obedience to high Indian a question he dislikes, but has not yet become absolutely con- 
suthority, a line which his whole mind did not accept. And the | vinced upon. Asa rule, we should say there are, with every 
absolute proposition requires, moreover, the usual rider,—that journalist, half-a-dozen subjects upon which, if he palters with 
though the journalist must write the truth, he is not bound to his convictions in any way, he degrades himself ; and one or two 
write the whole truth, to betray the secrets of his party, if he upon which even silence is more or less immoral, and a very mach 
knows them, or to speak quite as harshly of his own side as he larger number upon which he may safely and conscientiously be a 
would of the other. Otherwise party journalism would be extinct mere professional, merging himself in the paper of whose general 
at once, and that is just as useful as party organisation. theory he approves. Of course, this licence does not apply to 
We should, in fact, urge that he is not bound by any | Editors, because their responsibility is personal, but it does to 
rule more stringent than this,—that he should never say journalists who have confidence in the general drift of their 
anything in a journal he would not say face to face with his employer's mind. 

enemies in Parliament, where he is open to immediate reply. ‘The | ‘here is a far nicer and more difficult question of casuistry than 
second and third points also require riders, which the essayist | any the essayist has raised which remains still to be determined. 
does not quite admit. If we understand him aright—and we can | What is the liability of an editor to his personal friends? Strictly 
hardly be mistaken—he would exclude every Catholic from the | speaking, he should have none ; should attack his own father if he 
English Press altogether, even as a mere reporter. Of course, the | disapproves his speeches, or lash his wife’s last book if he thinks 
Catholic would be very wrong in writing Protestant theology, but it rubbish. This is, no doubt, abstractly true, as it is also 
the essayist argues that all good work of every kind helps on the | abstractly true—to steal an epigram from an Australian who 
journal in which it appears, and although ‘a writer may contri-| once wrote a pamphlet on the subject—that an editor should 
bute legal, or artistic, or musical articles to a journal with whose live in a cellar; but in practice men will not comply with either 
general principles he has no sympathy, as regards the greater sub- condition, and such demands would drive all the men with hearts 
jects of politics and religion, the agreement ought to be morecom- and tempers out of the profession, It is, nevertheless, exces- 
prehensive. Otherwise the main object of the rule will be defeated.” | sively difficult to find a rule that shall be morally sufficient, for 
That is to say, a good Catholic is acting immorally in reporting, | silence, though it will meet the case of a book, unless of the first 
a fortiori in writing, for the Times, while a Unitarian would be | importance, will not meet that of grave political action. We sus- 
wicked who sent a clever political review to the 7abiet, and Mr. pect that in this case, asin all others we have quoted, the prac- 
Doyle was not only acting on high principle in quitting Punch,which | tice of Parliament is still the best guide, and that the journalist 
nobody ever doubted, but was absolutely bound to do so. That is bound, as the statesman would be bound, to do his duty, and 
is the view most Ultramontanes would take, but it seems to us a_ take the consequences. He might be a little more gentle in his 
hard one to impose, if the artist is, on the whole, convinced | language, a little more apologetic in his tone, but the attack must 
that Punch is a benefit to the heretical world it addresses. | not be deprived of its efficiency for any personal consideration 
It would be incomplete and almost silly, unless accompanied whatsoever. 
by the obligation never to buy a copy of Punch. Provided the 

contributor never aids in diffusing the creed he disapproves 


with his own pen, we do not see why the religious toleration Pe: é * . 
he extends to his friends should not extend to their papers ENNYSON’S notion of right human development, that it 


also, There is, of course, the curious point in relation to Catho- T consists in ‘‘ working out the brute” and letting ‘‘ the ape 
lics, that a Catholic reporter, if sincere, must believe that he and tiger die,” to wit, the ape and tiger that frivolously chatter 
is helping on the prosperity of men who are secure of eternal , or fiercely lurk in the human breast, seems in a fair way of being 
damnation, and of a journal which ought to be given to the overhauled. Many clever people hesitate to admit that ‘‘ the 
flames; but we think he may fairly argue, that in making wisdom of our ancestors,” even when traced back to that remote 
his opponents richer he is doing them no certain good, and antiquity when it was still a moot-point whether progress could 
that as to the paper, if he can tolerate its personncl, he can | most conveniently be accomplished on two feet or on four, ought to 
tolerate also their expression of their own opinions. As a Member be summarily discarded. Modern science is at once audaciously 
of Parliament, he would act in concert with Protestants, though radical and transcendently conservative. It faces with unquiver- 
he would not talk Protestantism, and why should there be a ing nerve any opinion that can prove itself true, even though the 
different rule for Journalists? An Abolitionist must not say a said opinion is as a torch to set fire to the most cherished institu- 
word in defence of slavery, but he might, we think, write in a/| tions; but it is exquisitely, resolutely conservative in maintaining 
paper which holds slavery, under cert ain circumstances, to be merely | that the experience of the race—though ‘the haunts of memory” 
a crude form of human society. ‘Tories, as a rule, hold that had ceased, long before the dawn of history, to “‘ echo” it, though 
opinion ; but we cannot go the length of declaring that a sincere | it were attested only by some unwonted throb of the heart, some 
Abolitionist, such as Lord Palmerston undoubtedly was—it was pro- strange passing sensation of pleasure or of pain—must never be re- 
bably the only conviction he had over which his will had no power | garded with contempt or flung aside as obsolete, but have due place 
—could not honestly be a Tory. and recognition in that sum-total of capabilities, propensities, and 

The writer excludes the casuistry of E litorship from his remarks, | *8pitations which is the outfit of present humanity. Obliterate 
and he obviously considers that the commonest of all difficulties, @%Y part of the record of experience, even when it is written in 
intellectual disagreement between editor and contributor, is now- ‘eep-lying, all but unconscious instincts, and ye ae on, SY 
a-days always settled by the editor selecting the writer who is these philosophers, to attenuate character and deprive man of his 





THE CHESHIRE COCK-FIGHT. 
























































most nearly in accord with him, but he does not adequately dis- 
cuss the question of indifferentism. There is more indifferentism 


normal strength. Among those instincts which Mr. Darwin would 
most expressly refer to an animal origin, and which cannot yet be 
1 to have sunk below consciousness, are the Fighting instincts. 









among journalists than he thinks. ‘Thousands of points are raised , sai . 
in journals every year, and some of them important points, upon These have prodigious strength, and have an influence, through a 
which the majority of men, trained journalists included, have no Vastly extended range, upon human sympathy. At the higher 
definite views at all, are as careless as most women which way end of the scale, they manifested themselves in the enthusiasm 
the matter goes. May he not, when utterly indifferent, write to which glittered in the faces of the Greeks as they listened to the 
order, simply as a matter of business, supplying an article in rhapsodist chanting the Homeric battles; and any one may see 
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them in all their vigorous beauty if he will recite, for the first | pluck and perseverance of the birds, and in how far t 
time, to half-a-dozen healthy school-boys, Macaulay’s ballad of | that there was at least an approach to the infinitely b 
‘* Horatius,” or Tennyson’s *‘ Charge of the Six Hundred.” At the ‘tions of interest in pain. There are other painfull a a 
lower, or lowest end of the scale, they were exhibited in the rapture, details. We hear of basins of water, of sponges a 
amounting to intoxication, of Romans gazing on gladiatorial shows ; | blood, and of vinegar. It is impossible to read of a - 
and they still reveal themselves in the delight with which certain without thinking of birds swooning from the sting of seul 
persons behold dog-fights and cock-fights. We have no doubt| loss of blood, andestudiously revived in order ‘that the fr 
that the pleasure is in all these cases complex. There is a noble | suffer fresh agonies. We cannot imagine any creditable te 
clement in it, as there is also an intensely ignoble, if not revolt-| mind in which men would take delight in following the aa 
ing element. The noble element is obviously that of sympathetic | this process. " 
interest in courage and endurance ; the ignoble is that of cruelty.| Probably enough, Mr. Marshall and his military and Magister} 
It is, we fear, a demonstrable fact that, though man is the reverse | friends would frankly tell us that any argument to defend mo 
of a characteristically cruel animal, there is a fibre in his nature ‘conduct is cant. It was a bad business, and they knew th 4 
which responds by a thrill of base enjoyment to the excitement of | was a bad business; but it was an excitement. At the r . 
inflicted pain. We would fain believe that, in the majority of| of the police, the gentlemen scampered off like eden 
persons, this Devil’s nerve in the human creature has been | attempting to get over the wall of an orchard, the sda 
deadened beyond remotest possibility of resuscitation. But and captains heading the retreat. There was healthy Pes 
under fostering influences, it is capable, in large numbers of men, }among them. It was only after being threatened with arrest 
of gaining strength, and as is the nature of rank and poisonous} that Colonel Peel gave his name and address. Apart from 
— it we Se eget eg great vivacity in growing. | all other considerations, the military gentlemen might have re. 
here 1s no lesson which can be more easily taught to most! flected on the influence their example was fitted to hay 
children than the lesson of cruelty. Gilles de Retz and Count discipline of subalterns and wacigan We should be “as 
Cenci may be looked upon as having been in a state of mania, | surprised to hear that Colonel Peel's regiment was benefited by 
but if maniacs, they were mad only in that the first de-| their chief's escapade, or that the administration of justice in the 
lighted in torturing other people’s children, and the second| Midland Counties was made more venerable by the cock 
in heaping wretchedness on his own. Australian emigrants, who, | fighting enthusiasm of Mr. Robinson. If gentlemen trim 
to begin with, were for all that appears to the contrary humane | cocks for battle, we need not wonder that navvies and colliery 
men, have been known to accustom themselves to shooting ‘ black | trim dogs to fight, and a dog-fighting collier is far from 
fellows” until it yielded them a fierce enjoyment. ‘‘ He tasted | unlikely to put the public services of Mr. Robinson in re. 
blood,” says Macaulay of Barére, ‘and felt no loathing; he) quisition in capacity of wife-beater. In relation to the general 
tasted it again, and liked it well. Cruelty became with him, first | morality of the country, all such exhibitions are pernicious and 
Savile Mgpmsoniay ol Uae setae, es han srenep too eaten | eae rap, B-oieetas « for oath on Sctdagese ont 
after the time when he had passed for a good-natured man, he | will call in question, that the change which has taken place, within 
had brought himself to look on the despair and misery of his | the life of the last two or three generations, in the mode in which 
fellow-creatures with a glee resembling that of the fiends whom | we treat animals, is a change for the better. Society will not 
Dante saw watching the pool of seething pitch in Malebolge.” | become too gentle, and habits of tenderness in dealing with 
It would be pleasant to suppose that it was only the nobler | animals cannot fail to produce increased consideration between 
element in man’s sympathy with combat which found exercise in| man and man. Tennyson's idea, it will be found, is in the main 
the case of those ‘Cheshire and Irish gentlemen” who, to the | right, and all that is most refined and spiritual in modern civilisa- 
number of fifteen or more, were recently proceeded against and tion is connected with triumph over those brute propensities which 
punished for taking part in a cock-fight. The social position and| prowl in the jungle of the breast. Let us add that the most 
presumable education of the men encourage us to make finely tempered courage, the courage of the knight of chivalry and 
this supposition, or at least impress us with the wish | of the patriot soldier, has always been associated not with animal 
Mr. William Marshall, of Mere | ferocity, but with gentleness and mercy. The Cheshire magistrates 
fined Mr. Marshall, Colonel Peel, and every one of the company 
who could be brought to their bar, and public opinion will, we 


have no doubt, ratify their decision. 





that it could be made. 
dank Hall, Weaverham, whose premises were used for the 
purposes of the fight, is described as a gentleman of position in the | 
county. Colonel Peel, Hove, Brighton ; Captain Goff, Roscommon ; 
Captain Heron, Manley Hall, Manley; and Captain Coleman, 
London, bear Her Majesty’s commission, and are, we shall not 
doubt, brave and high-spirited men. Mr. John Robinson, | 
Oldham, Justice of the Peace, may be credited with a desire to fit | 
himself, by observing the resolution and tenacity of the fighting | THE LATE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
cocks, for the strenuous discharge of judicial functions with which | (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
soft-heartedness might interfere. On behalf of William Yearsley, | Srr,—I cannot but feel, as a constant reader of the Spectator, that 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





Norley ; Matthew Harford (Roscommon), Michael Corney and | 


Samuel Edwards, both giving no more particular address than 
Ireland, something might doubtless be said, did we but know it, 
calculated to show that it was in some noble sense that they 
‘‘drank delight of battle with their peers” while sitting to see 
cocks spur and peck each other to death. But there are one or 
two circumstances which tend to encumber with doubt these 
generous suppositions of ours. A cock is at best asmall creature, and 
military men can hardly be imagined experiencing, as they behold 


it in fight, such emotions as might be felt in witnessing a| 


batile between a well-matched buffalo and lion or horse and tiger. 
There was an artificiality also in the way in which the birds were 
prepared for the conflict suggestive, if not of positive cruelty, yet 
of that callousness which probably produces more suffering to 
animals. A number of the cocks destined to figure in the combat 
were found shut into a box. They were elaborately “ trimmed.” 
The head and neck were shaven, the wings and tail cut, and the 
lower part of the body plucked. ‘The natural spurs were removed, 
and steel spurs were put on. There is evidence that between 
twenty and thirty birds were prepared for the fight. How many 
birds were killed we cannot tell, but the mode of death whieh 
awaited the maimed and shaven combatants was attested by the 
puncture of the skull by a steel spur and the laceration of a leg in 
dead birds produced in court. Readers will judge for themselves 
in how far these circumstances evince that the sympathy of 


the colonel and captains engaged in the affair was with the 


with every desire to be just and generous, you offered last week 
something less than justice to the memory of the distinguished 
' prelate who has been so suddenly taken from us in the height of 
his popularity and the full possession of his great abilities. With 
the leading argument of your remarks upon the late Bishop of 
Winchester I thoroughly agree, but I feel that its influence is 
weakened rather than strengthened by a few propositions to which 
you have given the weight of your authority :—(1.) It is less than 
the truth to assert that the honour of burial in Westminster 
Abbey was offered to the family of Dr. Wilberforce, because the 
Bishop filled for a very short time the office of Dean of West- 
minster. ‘The proposal was made by Dr. Stanley, at the desire of 
‘‘ the heads of the State,”’ for precisely similar reasons as dictated 
the request that the late Charles Dickens, and Sir John Herschel, 
and George Grote should lie beneath the floor of the Abbey. It 
is at least as appropriate that a successful Bishop should rest in 
our great national mausoleum as a successful novelist, a successful 
| astronomer, or a successful historian. It has been felt by many 
during the last trying week that the grave of Samuel Wilberforce 
ought to be found surrounded by the great names of later English 
history, including his own father, in the midst of the metropolis 
in which he was as much admired, respected, and beloved as ever 
he was in either of the dioceses over which he so wisely 40 

lovingly presided. (2.) It may be true, as you have suggested, 
that the late Bishop was an intensely ambitious man; but surely 
the charge is not proved by the foolish words which he is reported 
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to have used in a moment of pardonable enthusiasm, “ that the | ‘‘ which altered, as Dr. Appleton thinks, the basis of the Associa- 
Prince Consort whom he” (the Bishop) ‘‘ had known intimately, | tion ;” and presently you express your own approbation of thi 
was unsurpassed by any other person he had ever known in intel- | ‘change of basis,” as if Dr. Appleton’s impression were well 
jectual capacity.” The late Prince never exerted any influence | founded, and such a change had actually taken place. Thus your 
over appointments to the Episcopate during his lifetime, | readers will not infer what is really the position of those to whom 
and it is not likely that an extravagant eulogy of his | Dr. Appleton has opposed himself. ‘Their position simply is, that 
talents would affect them after his death. If, indeed, the | his impression is gratuitous, and the change of basis imaginary. 
Bishop had any personal motive in speaking as he did on this and | The Report in question was prepared and presented, in order to 
similar occasions, it is much more probable that he hoped by these | follow up the resolutions adopted as the basis of the Association 
means to restore himself to the position of confidence that he once at its first meeting, by a Provisional Committee, which included 
held at Court, but which the action he took in the Hampden con- | the principal speakers who had brought forward and supported 
troversy, for a time at least, forfeited, than that he expected by | those resolutions. Inasmuch as these gentlemen themselves entirely 
guch artifices to win his way to the highest dignity in the National | repudiate the inconsistency or change of basis which has, with no 
Church. It is the most likely conjecture of all that the words | lack of assurance, been ascribed to them, I think you will feel that 
attributed to him were spoken, like so many other words of his, | no version of the controversy can be just which speaks of such 
under the strong impulse of excited feeling, and he did not pause | change as an acknowledged fact. 

to weigh their exact intellectual accuracy. No man was ever so| Some hasty comments in the public prints had indeed seemed to 
indifferent, I might say so defiant, as he of hostile criticism. | caricature the aims of the Association on its first formation, by 
Certainly there was no position in Church or State in which | representing that the University endowments were, by its pro- 
Samuel Wilberforce would not have shone. Whether as Prime | gramme, to be applied to the maintenance of research as an 
Minister, or Archbishop of Canterbury, or Chancellor of the Ex- | academic function dissociated from teaching, on an equal or greater 
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chequer, or Governor of a colony, he would have left his mark upon 
his age and country. When his enemies feared and his friends 
wished that in one instance Lord Palmerston, and in another 
Mr. Disraeli, would have preferred him to the See of Canterbury, 
it was not to be wondered at that he himself believed that such an 
appointment was not improbable. But if he was the victim of 
disappointed ambition, there was no trace of it in his public acts 
or bearing towards those who filled the posts to which he might 
be pardoned for looking forward. The last years of his episco- 
pate at Oxford were characterised by the same self-consuming 
energy, and ready sympathy, and unsparing conscientiousness as 
marked its earliest beginnings. And it must be remembered that 
if Mr, Gladstone had given his talents to the Church in preference 
to the State, his claim to promotion would have been passed over 
on exactly the same grounds by the very same men who preferred 
Dr. Longley and Dr. Tait to Dr. Wilberforce. (3.) It is still 
too early to attempt to account for the wonderful power 
which the late Bishop exercised over minds of the most widely 
different mental acquirements, and theological convictions, and 
religious impressions,—a power which will be remembered long 
after his writings and his wise and foolish sayings are forgotten. 
Samuel Wilberforce was pre-eminently a man; his failures and 
virtues were the failures and virtues of a real man, and go the 


power which he wielded over others was the power of a searching, | 


genial sympathy. He possessed the rare gift of looking through 
what seemed to him evil to what seemed to him good in men and 


scale with the functions of research and teaching, combined and 
organised for their mutual advantage. But it was not until the 
report of the Provisional Committee had been prepared that Dr. 
Appleton surprised his colleagues by insisting that this caricature 
was, in his judgment, a true representation. When the general 
meeting had divided in a sense contrary to his views, Dr. 
Appleton, without consulting those associated with him on the 
Committee, took the step of circulating invitations for a 
protest among the Association at large, on the ground 
of an alleged change of basis. No weight whatever can 
be attached to a mere comparison, such as that given in 
your columns, between the numbers who carried the adoption 
of the Report, and those who signed Dr. Appleton’s pro- 
test. The large majority of the Association were silent on both 
occasions. But silence is not necessarily ‘‘ neutrality.” With 
reference to the Report, inasmuch as it had been laid before every 
member previously to the meeting, the silence of the majority is 
only in reason to be understood as the silence of consent. With 
reference to the protest, the silence of the majority, when their 
| opinion had been asked in a manner so wholly irregular, was still 
| more certainly the silence of disapprobation. And to thesignature 
| of those distinguished members who did join in the protest, the 
same high weight can scarcely be given as if they had signed with 
a careful statement of the facts before them, instead of with allega- 
| tions which the persons principally concerned aver to be fanciful. 
Again, Sir, you are mistaken in saying that “Dr. Appleton 





their opinions, and attaching them to himself. It was this power | was appointed Secretary of the Association at its first meet- 
which enabled him to respect and admire such men as F. W. ing.” The formation of the Association was first resolved 
Robertson and Dr. Stanley as much as Dean Goulburn or Mr. | at the meeting of November 16, and its minutes show 
Burgon. I believe that the more his life is studied with this that neither at that nor any subsequent meeting was Dr. 
key to its secret, the more it will be realised that an actual, | Appleton appointed Secretary. During the labours of the 
earnest, living man has passed away, one who honestly attempted | Provisional Committee, he acted as Secretary in conjunction with 
to comprehend his own humanity, and by its means to lay hold | Mr. Sidgwick and myself. When those labours came to a close, 
of his brother men. (4.) With one more criticism I must bring | two of the ‘‘ acting secretaries” (a common and uniform designa- 
this long letter to a close. Does it, Sir, after all, betray a fatal | tion) thought the time was come to resign their functions, and 
want of discrimination between the real and the unreal that the | the third thought otherwise. I regret that his account of these 


Archdeacon of Surrey should assert that the late Bishop in his 
last address to his clergy seemed to be almost inspired. What is 
inspiration? Is it an action of the divine upon the human, which 
has long since passed away? or does the Spirit of God act now as 


circumstances in the Spectator of July 19 is not calculated to give 
| a correct impression of them. But with these personal matters it 
| is not fitting that your readers should be troubled.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sripney CoLvin, late Acting Secretary to the Association. 





(UM 





of old upon the spirit of man? If the mind of God is really now 
stirring the mind of man, there can be nothing radically incon- | p> EGISLATIVE RESTRICTIONS ON WOMEN’S LABOUR. 
ceivable in the suggestion that a Christian Bishop should be | (To THE Eptror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
almost inspired when addressing his Clergy upon the deepest | Srr,—Will you allow me a few lines in which to criticise, not 
questions of the spiritual life, and of the influences which retard the conclusions to which Miss Boucherett has come respecting Mr. 
or strengthen its growth. ‘The Spectator taught us in former days | Mundella’s and Sir John Lubbock’s Bills restricting the hours of 
that inspiration is an eternal blessing, not a gift which has now | women's labour, but the line of argument pursued in reaching 
for ever departed from men. I hope it is not now receding from | those conclusions in the case of Mr. Mundella’s Bill ? 
its brave and faithful position.—I am, Sir, &c., Her argument, stated shortly, is this. ‘The difference between 
A LiperaL CHURCHMAN. | the wages earned by men and women in manufacturing districts 
| being about 2s. a day, and wages being the chief item in the 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE ORGANISATION OF | expense of manufacturing, employers would rather submit to the 
ACADEMICAL STUDY. “small loss of profit occasioned by shorter hours of work, than 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] have the whole of their profits swallowed up by engaging men 
Sir,—Referring in your last issue to the controversy unfortunately | at a much higher price to do the work now done by women. 
opened in your columns by Dr. Appleton as to the proceedings of | If Miss Boucherett will make further inquiries, I think she will 
this Association, you propose ‘‘ to state briefly the exact positions | find she is altogether wrong in her facts, and that we must look 
of the opposite parties to this controversy.” I am bound to point for other reasons than those she has enumerated in justification of 
out where your paragraph fails to realise its proposal. |our belief that this Bill is not likely to affect injuriously the 
You allude to the Report of the Provisional Committee, | labour of women. 
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The difference between the labour ‘of men and women ia the | will be consequently but little of the Commutation Fund left, Th 
manufacturing districts is not, as she supposes, represented by advantage of commutation is not that it has endowed the Chureh 
the sum of 2s.a day. Throughout the whole of Lancashire, at | but that it is a valuable help to the Church in the work of ‘ 
least, the cotton weavers are paid by the piece, and the women endowing itself.—I am, Sir, &c., 
receive the same wages for the same work as the men. The 
amount, therefore, that these workers receive at the end of the | 
week is not a question of sex, but of superior training and skill. 
Still, as it is evident that women cannot do as much work in nine | 
hours as men might do in ten, further explanation is needed. ‘I'he — ‘ : li : : 
real safety of the labour of women under this Bill is not far to S; ait ese 4 . re a0 RH ane oe aru ce of last 
find. It is simply because the mills could not be worked without | ° ee ee — Se a Oe 

, ‘ . | Stanzas in ** Amadeus. 
them, because the men do not exist to fill their places. Miss | ~ “\, : ee : 
‘ ae x | You will allow me to say that the misprints in the quotatj 
Boucherett is perhaps not aware that 75 per cent. of cotton fac- | ; - 
t a ° % , have made the passage read almost like nonsense. For *‘ then” 
ory operatives are women and young persons. Where are the | peak ti Fee tae athe dan? gi Mi 
manufacturers to find trained adult men ready to fill the place of | ™Y *°*" BAS There, ane for “shiver ping "© Sylvan quire,” and 
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JOSEPH JOHN Murray’ 


Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, July 24, 1873. 





MR. WYATT-EDGELL’S POEMS, 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


. the last verses of the stanza run thus :— 
these ? 


Miss Boucherett says further, ‘‘ The chief expense of a manu- 
facturer is wages, but wages form only a small item in the expenses 
of ashopkeeper. His chief expenses are rent and the purchase of 
goods.” ‘The wages paid by a manufacturer are a trifle compared 
with the cost of raw material, to say nothing of rent, coal, oil, 
and many other things. 


material costs annually between £70,000 and £80,000.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ursuta M. Brienr. | 





THE ABOLITION OF PURCHASE. 
(To THe Epiror oF THs “ SPECTATOR.) 
Str,—The remarks made in the Spectator of last week on the Duke 
of Richmond’s motion in the House of Lords are so calculated to 
prejudice the Officers of the Army in the eyes of your readers, that 
I trust, in accordance with your well-known fairness, you will 
allow me to say a few words in their behalf. 

The Dake of Richmond did not reopen the Purchase question, | 
and it was certainly not the wish of the Officers of the Army that 
he or anyone else should do so. ‘There was no combination | 
in the course pursued by the officers in sending in memo- 
rials to the Commander-in-Chief, as they were forwarded 
in accordance with directions issued by the Commander-in-Chief 
and sanctioned by the War Office, in order to ascertain the feeling 
of the officers on the subject of their complaints. 

The officers make no objection to the abolition of Purchase, but | 
_ they complain that they have been deprived of their retirements, | 
and that a grievous injury has been inflicted upon them in con- | 
sequence, especially upon the very poorest of their body. You 
may deny the fact, but you cannot say that it is unreasonable on 
the part of the officers to petition respectfully for an inquiry into | 
the truth of their allegations. It is difficult to know what Von 
Moltke or Marshal Niel would have done in a constitutional 
country, but the Duke of Wellington would most certainly have 
been the first to insist on an inquiry, as he would have known 
that nothing is so injurious to discipline as a strong sense of wrong 
remaining unredressed ; and I certainly maintain that if the non- 
commissioned officers and men had been deprived by an arbitrary 
Act of Government of the pensions promised to them when they | 
enlisted, the nation through the Press would have insisted on an | 
immediate inquiry. 

The officers of the Line are not responsible for the Purchase | 
system ; they found it in force when they entered the Army, and | 
although they fully recognise the right of the State to make any | 


alterations necessary for the efficiency of the Service, they hold | 
themselves perfectly free to ask that faith should be kept with | 
them, and no unnecessary injury inflicted upon them. ‘They have | 
at all times done their duty, and have certainly never disgraced | 
their cloth, and they cannot understand the persistent hostility | 
with which a portion of the Liberal Press regard their very | 
reasonable request that their alleged grievances should be inquired | 
into by an impartial tribunal.—I am, Sir, &c., A. ANSON. 


Shugborough, Stafford, July $1. 


A Lancashire cotton-spinner told me | 
to-day that whereas he pays £12,000 annually in wages, the raw 
| —I am, Sir, &c., 


“°Tis there the listless, greenly-purpled sea, 
Doth smooth his ripples, breathless to admire 
The crowns ye form for overhanging hills: 
Descend, descend, to join the sylvan quire ; 

Alveady, though untimely, thrills 
The dirge for Amadeus dead and gone: 
The music immaturely fills 
The pining vallies and the forests wan, 
Whose melancholy echoes waft the cadence on.” 


ALFRED Wryartt-EpGetr. 


BOOKS. 
ls Se 
THE STATE OF ENGLISH POETRY.* 


Tue current number of the Quarterly Review contains an article 
on the above subject, supplementary, as it would seem, to 


| one published at the beginning of last year, on the works of 


Swinburne and Morris. The present article touches on a greater 
variety of topics, but is marked by less moderation of view and 
less soundness of criticism, In fact, it contains so many observa- 
tions which we consider questionable, and is pervaded by more 
than one opinion from which we so decidedly differ, that we think 
our readers will not be displeased to see a few remarks in answer 
to some of the positions taken up by the writer. Putting aside 
the references to minor poets, which are inconsiderable, the 


| article is mainly devoted to an exposition of what the Reviewer 


considers faulty in matter or style in the works of Tennyson ané 
Browning, as representatives of what have been called the 
‘*Tdyllic” and the ‘‘ Psychological” schools of Poetry. Before 


| coming to points of disagreement, we may as well mention those 


few in which we are of one mind with the Reviewer. We 
have little or nothing to say against his criticism on the 
form of narrative which Mr. Browning has chosen for ‘** The Ring 
and the Book,” and we will not attempt any wholesale defence of 
more recent works by the same author. We think it must also be 
conceded to him that many of the characters in Mr. ‘Tennyson's 
poems are wanting in individuality, though even here we should 
refer principally to the earlier ones, such as the lovers in the 
‘¢ Gardener’s Daughter,” in the “ Miller’s Daughter,” and in 
‘¢ Locksley Hall,” while the reviewer would include also the 
knightly figures in the * Idylls of the King.” 

In criticising the ‘‘ Dramatis Persone ” and ‘‘ Men and Women,” 
Mr. Browning’s aim, the Reviewer says, appears to be ‘‘ to repre- 
sent character apart from action, to reveal to the reader the actual 
life of thesoul ;” that the poems in these two collections ‘ resemble 
soliloquies extracted from dramas, to the earlier acts of which the 
reader is supposed to have had private access.” The critic seems 
to be the victim of a phrase, and to imagine that because the 
subjects of the poems are called “‘ Characters of the Drama,” that 
the poetic shape in which they are exhibited ought to have involved 
a full dramatic treatment. This we think an illusion. Mr- 
Browning has written plays—whether good or bad is not now the 
question—and in them his notions of dramatic treatment are 





| exemplified. But the Reviewer, without, as we believe, any inten- 
| tional want of candour, completely ignores this fact. ‘The simplest 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN IRELAND. | view of the matterseems to be that when Mr. Browning hadacomplex 
[To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | group of characters to embody, he did so in a play; when he proposed 
Srr,—You say in your notice of the British Quarterly Review on | to exhibit a single character, he endeavoured through study and 
Disestablishment, that ‘‘ the Irish Church, by the voluntary action | imagination to pierce to the heart of that character, and thea 
of its clergy in commuting, secured half of its property in per- | embodied it in a concrete dramatic shape. ‘The Reviewer's taunt 
petuity.” This is altogether a misconception. The money received | that Mr. Browning’s method assumes ‘‘ that whatever he thinks 
by the Church on account of commutation is little more than the | concerning things and persons must be true” is beside the ques- 
equivalent of the life-interests of the commuting clergy, and its; tion. Every writer who forms a theory as to an historical 
interest and principal are charged with the payment of the incomes | Sau dace es Ot, Omen Sanaa seadiianine Review tor Joly) 
so commuted. When the commuting clergy have died off, there | London: John Murray. 
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Gueracter must make this assumption, whatever shape he may 
ive to his conception. Whether he exhibits his characters acting 
go as to reveal their characters, or whether he makes them say 
what their inmost thoughts are, is of little consequence. The 
Reviewer also seems to think it a hardship that the whole story is 
not plainly told,—for instance, that we are assumed to know that 
Andrea del Sarto had a bad wife. Why is this more a hardship 
than our being supposed to know the same thing of Samson at the 
opening of the ‘“‘ Agonistes”? On reading every poem of this 
kind in the collections referred to, we can but ask ourselves,—Is 
this a probable solution of the difficulties of the character ? Does 
it throw any light on it which we could not find in a biography ? 
Are the insight and imagination of the poet any aid to us in con- 
ceiving the man as a life-like whole? Or, te take those poems 
which have no positive historic basis, do they help us to any 
striking picture of human emotion, any novel phase of human 
character, or even to any picture of the genre kind which shows 
us human nature in its typical rather than its individual aspect ? 
For instances of all-these we may refer to ** Porphyria’s Lover,” 
“The Statue and the Bust,” ‘“ Up in a Villa and Down in the 
City,” “The Bishop Orders his ‘Tomb in S. Praxed’s Church.” In 
all these cases, and in fact, generally through Mr. Browning's shorter 
ms, we admit the novelty of the form, but maintain that it has 
been abundantly justified by success. Indeed we believe that it is 
by these poems that Mr. Browning is best known to those who ap- 
preciate him most, and that it is by these that he will live in future 
generations. There are, in these smaller poems, far purer and 
more melodious specimens of verse, more phrases which imprint 
themselves in the memory of the reader, far fewer tamperings 
with the ordinary forms of language, and a more brilliant and 
yarious gallery of pictures, than any which his later works, in 
spite of their greater elaboration, afford. We have confidence 
that the most intelligent admirers of Mr. Browning will with- 
stand, and that in no uncritical or “ gushing” spirit, the attempt 
of the Reviewer to depreciate the most precious and peculiar fruit 
of his genius. 

In passing to the consideration of the ‘Tennysonian idyll, we 
first observe that the Reviewer would fain cut away the ground 
from this form of poetry altogether. After instancing ‘Theocritus 
as the highest type of this class of verse-writer, he observes that 
“the out-door pastoral images of his idylls, goats and cattle, corn, 
honey, and wine, shepherds and fishermen, rustic humour and 
bucolic love..... are peculiar to a dry, fertile, and sunny 
climate..... but there is nothing in our damp island atmo- 
sphere, or in our own character, to favour that easy, contented, 
grasshopper life which still marks the peoples of the South.” It 
is difficult to see that these images are not common to all climates, 
still more to understand why, if climate has so much to do with 
pastoral poetry, Virgil should not have succeeded in it even better 
than Theocritus. ‘The real reason why Virgil and many writers 
since his time have failed in this line is because they allowed 
their literary prepossessions and social or courtly sympathies to 
draw them from the direct study of nature and humanity ; 
not because there was any difference in the subjects with which 


they were dealing. ‘The literary prepossessions of his time were 


life and character to merely picturesque externals is an absurdity 
on the face of it. It is quite another thing to say that his genius 
is picturesque rather than dramatic, and that pathos or any other 
feeling must assume a picturesque form ia his imagination before 
he can bring himself to embody it in words. He is absolutely 
right and true in all points which depend on his observation of 
nature—as right as Wordsworth, though he usually deals with 
visible phenomena of a less purely natural kind—but in points 
which involve the workings of human character he is less impres- 
sive. The Reviewer mentions *‘ Enoch Arden” as ‘natural and 
well constructed,” and speaks of “ Laodamia” as if of a poem of 
unquestioned excellence. He does not apparently perceive what has 
always seemed to us a grave fault in the former poem. We mean 
the abstention of Enoch from claiming his wife on his return, com- 
bined with the death-bed revelation of his identity. It could not 
possibly auswer any good end that his widow should ever after be 
saddened by the thought that he had been living at her door, a 
miserable, broken man, for so many happy years of her second 
marriage. Nor is he alive to the defects of ** Laodamia,” in which 
the character of the heroine is conceived under an aspect unneces- 
sarily repulsive,—a question of criticism for the full treatment of 
which we are content to refer him to the recently published 
‘* Letters ” of Sara Coleridge. 











| . 
| writers of the last generation. 
| point is to be found in the following passage :— 


As we are mentioning Wordsworth, we must say the Reviewer 
makes us distrust his ear when he says he “ can remember few 
passages in his poems where he impresses us by the masic of his 
numbers.” He must surely have forgotten ‘‘ Three years she grew 
in sun and shower,” ‘ Ruth,” ‘The Fountain,” * She was a 
phantom of delight,” ‘* The Wishing-Gate,” and ‘The Triad,” 
not to mention several of his odes, and not a few of his sonnets. 

We also think his criticism wanting in keenness when he com- 
plains that the ‘‘ morbid and querulous recluse of ‘ Maud’ is made 
to be critic of a national policy,” and the mouth-piece of bitter 
denunciations of the abuses of peace. ‘There isa sort of naiveté 
about this notion of a “national policy,” which matches another 
remark of his, to the effect that Bishop Blougram would not have 
expressed himself so openly about his own motives. It has always 
struck us as a touch of dramatic propriety in Mr. ‘Tennyson’s con- 
ception of the character to have put all this wholesale abuse, and 
these sweeping one-sided views, into the mouth of a recluse, rather 
than that of a man of the world. We have no right to assume 
that Mr. ‘Tennyson would have made Bishop Blougram speak 
exactly in this way in a regular drama, or that the poet’s own 
thoughts are necessarily represented by the violent language of 
Maud’s lover. All that a poet—‘‘dowered with the hate of hate, 
the scorn of scorn, the love of love "—puts into the mouth of a 
character is not to be criticised as if it were a deliberate expression 
of his general opinions. 

The question of the style of our modern poets is, however, the 
one to which the reviewer most frequently recurs, and it is that in 
which he is inclined to bear hardest against Mr. Tennyson, as well 
as against Mr. Rossetti and Mr. Woolner, in comparing them with 
The gist of his criticism on this 


“ Our poets, indeed, still speak as philosophers, but the fuel for their 


© a J " j Yee > } ° . 
an obstacle also to the Reviewer's favourite, Crabbe, whose stories fire has gone, and they do but cover the want of the inner glow by the 


are as much idylls as ‘Tennyson's ‘* Dora,” but whose way of | 


splendour of their language and verse. Poetry in the view of the 


writing is manifestly under undue subjection to the traditions of | second great class of pocts, whom wo have called Artists, has come to 
We are for ever hearing the 


the eighteenth century. Crabbe had not that delicate tact and 


finish of style which would have enabled him to bring all the | 


rough and prosaic parts of his narration up to the pitch of those 
which describe human feeling. 
seldom intelligibility, in parts where these qualities are peculiarly 
required for the transitions of the story. 


blank verse was susceptible of such improvement as would fit it to 
be the vehicle of an interesting modern story. Now this is exactly | 


the task which Mr. Tennyson has performed, and fully agreeing | 
with the Reviewer that our present blank verse is his creation, we 


His verse wants ease, and not | 


He was, in fact, hampered | 


by his metre, and it does not appear to have occurred to him that | : 
| new metres, and it seems to be generally believed that any thought, 


be identical with the creation of Form. 


| hackneyed phraso ‘Art for the sake of Art’ applied to Poetry, and 


throughout his book Mr. Forman speaks of the poet as an artist, classi- 


fying him directly with the painter, the musician, and the s sulptor, as 
if the other arts were precisely the same as the poct’s in their nature 
| and function. Phrases and theories of this kind all point to the spread 
of technicalism in poetry; to the tendency, that is, to exalt languago at 
the expense of thought. Look where we may, we find little besides 


word-painting, alliteration, the revival of old forms, the construction of 


however mean, can be transmuted into poctry in the crucible of style. 
The ambition of every poct is, not to express a good thought in the 
most appropriate manner, but to put a thought into such a curious 


form of words as no poet has conceived before.” 


hold that in the establishment of a style so capable of dealing with | He proceeds to say that the ‘‘ individuality ” of the modern poet 


all subjects, from the most familiar to the most elevated, of which 
poetry can treat, he has deserved well of English literature. | 


is not the sign of vigour, but of corruption; that the purity of 
English has been vitiated by ‘‘ curiosities of language ;” and that 


In introducing the question of mannerism, the Reviewer attributes | there is too much “ ignorant depreciation ” of the poetry of the last 





to the ** Idyllic School” * an attempt to confound the ‘ represen- | century. ‘Though on page 6 he tells us that he is “ far from desiring 
tation’ of poetry with the ‘ representation’ of painting,” and | to confine the imagination of the poet to contemporary subjects,” 
talks of the ‘* pursuance of this design” as having had a bad | andwillkindly allow him ‘‘ anthropophagi” and “ dragons,” he here 
influence on its use of language. This notion of ‘ attempt” | complains that our poets seek to reflect for us the feeling of every 
and “design,” we think, is an cidolon of the Reviewer's age except our own, ‘‘ that it is useless to try and recover the little 
own brain. Mr. Tennyson and his best disciples have | the middle ages have left to us (!), and declares finally that if poetry 
done all they could; not perbaps all they have wished to do. | is to live, we must have a poetry reflecting our own life and 
That the former ever wilfully postponed the exhibition of human | thought.” He goes on to condemn the prejudice—which he con- 







































































siders was unknown in Athens and Rome—that all poetry must | which many of the best things are overlaid with rhetoric, whi 
necessarily be embodied in a romantic form, and calls the desire | the less good are common or flippant. Granting that, as the Review 
for romanticism an importation from the Continent, and an outcome | says, the former was an age of action, while this is an age of ide. - 
of the spirit of Goethe and Rousseau, of the ideas which culmi-| we think it will be admitted that while the “action ” of the re. 
nated in the movement of 1789 :— | age had much in it that was ignoble as well as distinguished the 
“It was tho dramatic aspect of the Revolution which struck the imagi- | ‘‘ideas ” of the present are, at all events, not open to the eties 


nation of the energetic and adventurous English race, and expressed itself reproach. In all that relates to the moral and intellectual sid 
with true national force in the roving genius of Byron and the patriotic es of 


chivalry of Scott. But the dreamy and altogether unpractical preten- 
sions of French idealism found no favour with the English mind. To 
the cloar and sceptical intelligence of Byron, curiously introspectivo as 
he was and open to the power of romantic passion, the prophecies of the 
infinite improvemont of the human race sounded liko idle tales. The 
English aristocracy, long used to the art of government, braced by 
roal liberty, and schooled in the style of tho great classical authors, 
rejected with contempt the products of French and German senti- 
mentalism. Thero is no better reflection of the national mind of the 
period than in the pages of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ particularly the excel- 
lent parodies of the ‘Knife-Grinder’ and ‘The Rovers.’ This strong 
national antipathy serves to explain the ferocity with which the critics 
of that day attackod tho writings of those poets who were most 


humanity—we cannot expect the Reviewer to include politics— 
there has been progress, and that of a kind which is likely to leave 
| distinct traces upon style. ‘Tennyson was the first to break u 
the conventional astronomy of the poets, and though it would be 
| absurd to treat him in other respects as a great philosopher, he 
| has enriched the materials of expression by taking up into them 
/as much as they would absorb of the floating philosophy of the 
| time. If it is the characteristic of the poetic language of the day, 
| when at its best, to carry with it a trail of association which makeg 
| its texture full of a shooting play of colours, this is due to the 
|fashion he has set, and it is not his fault if the vesture ip 


influenced by French ideas. the case of others sometimes conceals much poverty of thought, 
Our Reviewer, we think, must be the literary offspring of the | Partly by this, and partly by his greater precision in the use of 
writer who criticised Shelley in the Quarterly of 1822, and did) janguage, he has set the example of an aim at distinction 
homage to Byron in that of 1828. He has, at any rate, preserved the | jn style which we conceive to be a real good, as far as it 
same spirit, and we note one little expedient, that of printing an) goes, The reform in poetic diction which Wordsworth origi. 
extract of verse as prose, which he employs in common with the! nated was, as the Reviewer truly remarks, more valuable in its 
elder critic. The lines so treated are some from ‘“‘ Enoch Arden,” | destructive than its constructive aspect, for however beautifal 
containing the expression that Enoch’s wife had Wordworth’s own poems may be, they afford little out of which a 
_ “sold her wares for less new general style can be built up, and the influences which helped 

Than what she gave in buying what she sold, to form his mind are too remote from common experience to be of 

which, says the Reviewer, ‘‘is prose, and not good prose, for the | much use to his successors. In the elaboration of his style, under 
involved construction only means that she sold ata loss.” It does | all the reflected lights of the nineteenth century, Mr. ‘Tennyson 
not strike the critic that ‘‘ selling at a loss” is just one of those| has rendered the same kind of service to us that Virgil did to the 
compendious expressions which are thoroughly antipathetic to | poetry of the Augustan age. ‘The Roman poet, like ‘Tennyson, 
poetry, the office of which is to realise for us all the concrete force | has been accused of affectation and unnecessary twisting of 
of a thought, not to wrap it up for us in an abstract formula of | language, and there has been an occasional tendency to set 
trade. Few will deny that a thought put in the poet’s way gains Lucretius above him. ‘That the latter had a more truly poetic 
in freshness, and freshness in the statement of a fact is one way of | soul may be allowed, but he not seldom wrote mere metrical prose, 
fixing it in the mind. In his criticisms on the style of Mr. | whereas it is plain that this, whatever might be the theme, Virgil 
Tennyson, the Reviewer seems to forget that one of the virtues of | was determined not to do. Had the latter tried to write a 
style is to be rememberable, and that being rememberable is one philosophical poem, he would probably have given it up, if he had 








way in which style becomes ‘‘ distinguished.” He traces accu- | 
rately enough the track through which this branch of poetic 
culture has travelled up to the epoch of Mr. ‘Tennyson, from whom | 
he is unable to withhold the praise of ‘‘ curious and careful selection,” 
of ‘*double-distilled exquisiteness of style,” of ‘‘ striking ” blank 
verse and ‘‘ masterly workmanship”; but he thinks some of these 
qualities ‘‘ oppressive to liberty and fresh English air "—whatever 
that may mean—others “too easy of imitation,” and the latter | 
virtue only attributable ‘tin a goldsmith’s sense.” Elsewhere he 
gives the poet credit for ‘‘ excellent examples of word-painting in 
poetry,” ‘* which resemble cabinet pictures full of delicacy, feeling, | 
and finish,” and for ‘‘a determination to raise his theme, whatever 
be its nature, by mere distinction of style.” But he selects what 
he calls ‘‘ typical passages” to prove that the style violates a 
certain canon he has laid down at the beginning of his article, by 
*‘ attracting too much attention to itself.” He takes one passage 
from ‘noch Arden”—to which we have already referred— 
another from ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field,” and four more from the ‘+ Idylls 
of the King,” as examples of mannerism. They are open to the 
charge; nor could we pretend that this is a sin from which 
the Laureate is exempt. But we should deny that they are 
typical. The whole tone of the article is against the 
notion of any advance in style having been made by the 
poets of the present generation, and it is on this point 
that we think the Reviewer will not carry many disciples 
with him. We should have considered that, on the whole, 
there was no point in which the present has made so great an 
advancement on the past age as in this matter of poetic style, and 
in particular, that Byron, another of the Reviewer's favourites, 
in this point compares unfavourably with it, that is, that 
there is little of his writing, especially in his longer poems, 
which could not be improved; which does not bear the marks of 
haste, of a low standard of finish, and of a want of ear. Even in 
the finest passages, whatever may be the general effect, there 
are but few lines completely satisfactory. ‘They are like grand 
statuesque conceptions worked out in alabaster instead of marble, 
passionate or sublime thoughts cheaply executed. We should 
agree with the Reviewer that in some of the poetry of the present 
day the style is too good for the ideas, but this is not an objection 
against the style as such. The effect of turning from the way of 
writing of our forefathers to that of our own time is that of coming 
from something poor to something rich, and from a manner in 


found himself unable to raise it at least to the level of the technical 
parts of the *‘ Georgics.” He assimilated all his materials with the 
same power—with a moderation and mastery like that of Raphael 
in painting—and the Virgilian manner became the model for all 
Epic writing, with the exceptiou, perhaps, of Lucan, as long as 
the Roman Empire remained. 

We venture on no predictions as to Mr. ‘Tennyson, but we think 
no one will dispute that he has distinctly raised the standard of 
poetic diction to a higher level, and that though here and therea 
writer may—as in the case of Mr. Morris—adopt a different man- 
ner, the execution even of his work is different in quality to what it 
would have been without the example of the earlier poet. Even 
were a poet to revert to the general way of writing of the last 
generation, he would find himself insensibly influenced by the 
amount of thought and finish to which he had been accustomed in 
his contemporaries. And this is a gain for which we should be 
willing to condone much more heinous instances of mannerism 
than any which the Reviewer has produced. 

The Reviewer's determination to bring under punishment the 
various objects of his dislike has led him into some inconsistency. 
In one passage he laughs at Mr. Rossetti for appearing in Dan- 
tesque guise, ‘‘in the midst of railways, newspapers, mechanics’ 
institutes, and crédit mobiliers.” Elsewhere he talks of the 
“ordinary representative of the ‘modern gentleman,’ whose 
wildest deeds of daring are done on the Stock Exchange and 


| whose most deadly quarrels are settled in the Queen’s Bench,” and 


of our society as ‘*the most unromantic that ever existed.” Yet 
it is from such a society and such materials that he demands, later 
on, *“‘a poetry reflecting our own life and thought,” while 
a page or two further he declares ‘‘that there is no lack 
of fit subjects,” and that “themes of public interest are 
certainly not wanting.” Like most people who ask for “‘a poetry 
representing the age "—a demand, we fancy, we have heard before, 
—he carefully abstains from suggesting any direction in which 
this wish may be gratified ; nor does he tell us whether in any age 
of the world poetry has ever performed this function to his satis- 
faction. He refers, indeed, now to the controversial poems of 
Dryden, now to the social poems of Pope; but there is a large 
class of persons who would not admit these works to be poetry at 
all. In the second of the longer passages we have quoted from 
him, he seems to imply that the age of the French Revolution got 


| itself represented in English poetry, aud nobody would dispute 
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j ion as reg 
ene when he brings ‘the patriotic chivalry of Scott is into 
the same category ? Are there two more opposite things in litera- 
ture or life than the spirit which pervades every line Scott ever 
wrote, and that which characterised the Revolutionary epoch ? 

The truth is that poetry has very seldom, except in the case 
of Chaucer, represented its age in the sense implied by the 
Reviewer. Even Byron only represented the mper of the 
Revolution ; for its opinions we must look in Shelley. 
From Homer downwards the most famous poets have ‘usually 
gung of the past, not of the present. There was an indirect 
representation of the age in the Elizabethan era, when 
Spenser sang of knight - errantry, and Drake and Raleigh 
sought gain and glory in foreign adventure; and no doubt 
the satirical aspect of an age has often been adequately re- | 

resented in its literature. But we believe that most ages are | 
represented in their poetry only as we have maintained that ours | 
js,—not by choosing subjects directly from the present day, but in 
the finer materials of the poetic garment, dnd also by the manner | 
in which the poet seeks to reanimate the past. Chaucer is as | 
thorough a medisevalist when he writes of classical themes as when 
he describes the manners of his own time; and Virgil was more 
truly a representative of the Roman spirit of his day than if he 
had been a more perfect rival to Homer. ‘The Reviewer asks for a 
return to the classical spirit. We think it is substantially before 
him, howbeit in a changed form. ‘I'he poet of the fourteenth cen- 
tury treated classical themes in a medisval spirit. ‘I'he poet of the 
nineteenth treats mediaeval themes in a classical spirit. What the 
reviewer wants is to take us back to the leading-strings of the 
last and the beginning of the present century. Irom these, in our 
opinion, Mr. Tennyson in one direction and Mr. Browning in 
another have emancipated us; and we do not think the Reviewer 
will either coax or scold us into returning to them. 





THE ARMENIAN CHURCH.* 

Ir has often happened that the nationality of a people has been 
strengthened by its Church. In Scotland the feeling of indepen- 
dence was fostered by Presbyterianism, the ecclesiastical and civil 
factors mutually co-operating to increase each the hold and 
influence of the other. It seems natural for a people subdued by a 
more powerful nation to connect their patriotism with their religion. 
Ireland shows how this may be done, and in Prussian Poland, at the 
present moment, we see the Catholic Church diligently fostering 
Polish nationality. In Armenia we havea case in which the idea of 
national independence has only been preserved at all by means 
of its national Church. It is many centuries since Armenia 
ceased to be an independent nation, and if it had not been 
for the firm hold maintained by its Church, it is probable the 
nationality of the people would have been long ago lost among the 
inhabitants of the many countries in which they have been 
scattered. Though the great majority of them have been dispersed 
among various peoples, they have remained as strangers in strange 
lands, refusing, like the Jews, to be absorbed by those with whom 
they dwelt, and continuing to cherish a lively sense of their 
separate existence. While the history of such a people must pre- 
sent features of no common interest to the historical student, it 
ought to be peculiarly attractive to the Christian Church in all 
quarters of the globe. The convent of the Only-Begotten at 
Echmiadzin, which is the Patriarchal Church of the Armenian 
nation, is erected, we are told, on the very ground where St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, more than fifteen centuries ago, built the 
first Christian church in the country. Its site is in the near 
vicinity of Mount Ararat, where, according to tradition, the Ark 
rested after the Flood. Occupying thus a place in what so 
many believe to be the birth-place of the human race, we 
can understand the awe-struck feelings with which the writer 
of this book points to it as a fitting locality for a pilgrim- 
age of devout worshippers. Mr. Fortescue sighs for a time 
when the unity and peace of the Church shall be restored by the 
reassemblage in one fold, under one shepherd, of those ‘ whose 
pride it is to be called Catholic, Orthodox, and Apostolic.” When 
that time comes, he thinks no place will be more fitting, after 
Jerusalem and Rome, for a pilgrimage than ‘‘ this mystical Mount, 
from which it pleased God to repeople the earth after the Flood.” 
Mr. Fortescue evidently does not believe we are the gainers by 
living in an age when “ neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeru- 
salem” men worship the Father, since they have learned that * God 
is a spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” 








ards Byron and Shelley. But what can he be} ‘Though we caunot greatly sympathise with the object for 


| accessible. 





* The Armenian Church, Founded by St. Gregory the} Jluminator, By E. F. E. 
Fortescue. London: J.T. Hayes. 


which the author of this book has written it, or cherish 
his strong faith in the blessings of the ‘reunited Christendom ” 
after which he piously aspires, his work has an interest of 
It is unpretentious in character, and contains a good 
deal of information of a kind not generally known or easily 
Its value consists not so much in the history of 
the Armenian Church he has prepared, which is a mere 


its own, 


sketch, as in the information it communicates regarding the 


ritual and the doctrine of the Church, and the translation 
of its Liturgy, ‘‘or the Order for the administration of the 
Holy Communion.” ‘This translation has been corrected from an 
edition printed at Jerusalem, and “bearing the imprimatur of 
the Catholicos of the Armenian Church and the Patriarchs of 
Jerusalem and Coustautinople.” ‘The document bears out 
the conclusion that worship in the Armenian Church did 
not only consist in saying certain words, but also in performing 
certain actions, and that these acts were designed to be “an 
histrionic representation of the worship in heaven.” There 
can be little doubt that this idea was very early present in the 
Christian Church. Much of the ritual that has come down to 
us was borrowed from the Temple and Synagogue services of the 
Jews, which was supposed to be a representation of the sanctuary 
that is above. One of the first rites of importance, after the 
priest has reached the altar in the Armenian service, is called 
The Little Entrance.” It consists of carrying the Gospel Book 
to the altar, and is borrowed from the procession of the 
Reader with the Book of the Law in the Jewish Synagogue. 
Amongst the Armenians the book is carried in procession by the 
deacons, surrounded with fans and lights, and is then with great 
pomp placed on the altar. And we are told the symbolical mean- 
ing of this is the entrance of Our Lord into heaven, the Altar 
signifying heaven, and the Book ‘the Word of God, our Blessed 
Lord Jesus Christ.” But if the ceremonies are meant to have 
such significations, there can also be little doubt that the historical 
origin of much that is considered most sacred in them had 
no connection with any ideas of the kind. We have referred to 
the use of fans, which are in great request in the Armenian 
worship. During the service the hymns are often accompanied 
by cymbals and bells. ‘An instrument which consists 
of a small metal figure of a cherub placed on a pole (to 
the wings of which are hung many sinall bells) is carried by 
one of the Deacons, and is put in motion during such parts of 
the service as the Great and Little Entrances and the Elevation. 
Other deacons carry fans, which they use at different times during 
the service to fan the gifts before and after consecration.” Of course, 
there is ‘a deep mystical meaning” attached to the use of these 
instruments. ‘The bells are supposed to signify the rushing of the 
wings of the cherubim during the worship in heaven, as described 
by the prophet Ezekiel. ‘The fans, too, have their special spiritual 
meaning. Unfortunately for the sanctity of such symbols, 
the origin of both the fans and the bells is to be explained 
after a more prosaic and common-place fashion. When the 
churches in Armenia were destroyed after the frequent inroads of 
the barbarians, it became customary to celebrate the Liturgy on 
the tops of hills, in woods, or other places of safety. It is well 
known how bold the birds are in Eastern countries when in search 
of food, and that they will even enter rooms and bear away the 
bread from the tables at which people are sitting. ‘The bells were 
consequently employed to frighten away the birds when the gifts 
were uncovered; and when the churches were rebuilt, the bells 
continued to be used in memory of the worship as it was celebrated 
in the days of persecution. In the same way, the fans were 
employed in olden times to protect the sacred offerings from the 
flies. Nota little in the Liturgical service now deemed specially 
sacred and replete with ‘‘deep mystical meaning” will be found 
possible of explanation in similar ways. 

It is to the credit of Mr. Fortescue’s candour that he admits 
so much in giving an account of a Liturgy of which he is 
evidently enamoured. It is surprising that he should, notwith- 
standing, attach such immense importance to ritual. That he 
does so is evident from the contrast he suggests, rather than 
draws, between the Armenian Liturgy and the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. He considers the Armenian Church the 
more faithful of the two to the customs handed down from 
Apostolic times. He deprecates the idea that ‘‘a pious Armenian” 
attending an English Church should, in witnessing its defective 
Liturgy, ‘‘ confuse Anglicanism with the mere Protestant sects.” 
It is true (be admits) he will miss ‘‘the incense ascending with 
the prayers of the congregation,” and the carefully-ordered 
grouping of the priests and sacred ministers. But the supposed 
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Armenian is reminded that these adjuncts of worship have 
never been abolished of set purpose, but have been allowed through 
negligence and sloth to fall intodisuse. And if he inquire further, 
he will find that these accessories have been revived, and that 
the number of Churches is daily growing in which the worship 
of God is ‘offered up with due dignity.” He is en- 
couraged from these facts to draw the conclusion that the 
Anglican Church is entitled to consider itself ‘* part of the Ortho- 
dox Catholic and Apostolic Church, the Body of Christ,” and that, 
though outwardly divided, it is *‘one with the Church of his 
own people in the faith of our Blessed Lord.” It is not very 
encouraging to those who hope for a great future for the Church 
of England from the growth and power of its spiritual faith, to 
find its friends thus confounding the ‘‘ faith” of Christ with 
external ritual. The Armenian Communion, rigidly orthodox 
though it be, has not always been so exclusive as we find 
many of the clergy and supporters of the Church of England. 
We learn, for example, that Mr. Macdonald, an English 
envoy at the Court of Persia, is buried in the cathedral 
church at Echmiadzin, and a handsome monument to his memory 
has been erected within its walls. ‘The well-known missionary, 


| the nearness and the definiteness of the horizon, but she dem a 
| resemble any other writer in her peculiar form of humour, and a 
| neatness with which she puts a situation or a problem ho 
| has a happy knack of proverbial phrase which may aan : 
| with George Eliot's, and in one instance she has pr 
| character fit to range with some of the creations of that Ae 
| novelist. ‘The constructive skill of this story is remarkable, 
nothing is intruded, everything is brought in naturally ; Sen 
| is no resort to the devices of the conjuror who begs os “ 
keep your eye on a particular watch or handkerchief, in order 
| that you may not detect his tricks in another direction. There ig 
| ho putting forward of any one who is to be the victim or the 
| villain, or to play the pathetic part, or to achieve the triumph ; the 
| story has all the naturalness, and yet the unexpectedness of life 
| and we are not called upon for love or hatred, applause or hissing : 
| the silly people are sometimes right, and even sensible, the wisg 
peoples sometimes make mistakes, and are never sententious. Mr. 
Gilbert, the sensitive schoolmaster, with a fixed idea that he is 
unappreciated and snubbed, is not worked out as George Eliot 
has worked out her Amos Barton ; but there is something like the 
fine skill and delicate perception which drew the immortal picture 








Henry Martyn, also was, in 1812, buried at Tocat, by the express of Amos Barton's wife, in Mrs. Gilbert, not only in the descriptive 


order of the Catholicos Ephraim, with all the honours of an 
Armenian archbishop. Another Catholicos when in Bagdad in 
1814, finding that no English clergymen were present in the 
country, attended several Englishmen on their death-beds, and 
administered the Holy Communion to them, * requiriung them 
only to confess their belief in the Trinity and in the Real Presence 
in the Holy Eucharist.” We have no doubt the most zealous 
Anglicans will reciprocate the kindly feelings which prompted 
such acts. They reserve their anathemas for their dissenting 
fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. Fortescue has a chapter on “ Church Government,” and 


passages concerning her, but in the whole of her share of the story, 
which glides so unexpectedly from the dry humour of a quiet, quaint 
narrative of the affairs of one family, and the jarring interests of 
a very small community, into a story of simple heroism, terrible 
disappointment, human agony, defeated hopes, told with masterly 
pathos, and irradiated, as all such stories should be, with the 
light of hope, fed by constancy, at the end. We see Mrs. Gilbert 
first in her garden, where she is talking with Peter Veitch, a 
gardener, who is enough in himself to make the fortune of the 
book :— 





“Time, and may bo cireumstances, were beginning to tell on her fair 


another on * Vestments.” As an appendix, he gives us the ** Con- face; but it was a noble face, not a face that you could tire of. Mr. 
fessions of Faith of the Orthodox Armenian Church,” together | Gilbert has been heard to say that it was not his wife’s beauty 
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yi ‘* Rite Japtism,” as it is administered in the 
with the ‘* Rite of Holy Baptism, dministered in that | ih a aha camaiatian adie 


These have been translated from the originals by the | 


Church. 
Rev. S. C. Malan, who has published a translation of the Armenian 


Liturgy. 





QUIXSTAR.* 
GENERALLY speaking, a novel in which the young people are 
born, brought up, fall in love in due, or undue, course, and marry, 
is tiresome. Only a very clever writer can be elaborate without 
being dull, and attention, kept fresh and keen for the purposes of 
an episode or two, flags over the lapses and the patchiness inevitable 
in the narrative of a life—even supposing it to end with the 
wedding day—compressed into three volumes. Quérstar is an 
exception to this general rule. It takes up the story of the | 
Sinclairs in their early childhood, and it drops it when life has 
assumed a comparatively settled form for them all; but it is not 





dull. The Author of Blindpits could hardly be quite dull—she 
approaches the danger of dullness only when she tries too hard | 
and too persistently in the opposite direction ; for she does some- | 
times make us feel an effort in her writing. Its neatness is | 
occasionally a little too neat ; its incisiveness is occasionally a little 
too sharp. She seems to be afraid of the common-place with an 
overstrained fear, to be so determined to be original that all her 
people must be originals, and all her turns of phrase must be un- 
usual ; hence the enjoyment of reading Quixstar—very real and 
rare enjoyment—becomes a little fatiguing. It cannot be read 
straight off, and it is rather unlucky that the slight stickiness 
makes itself felt in the first chapter, in our introduction to the 
little town of Quixstar, which, “if you could suppose a town 
guilty of affectation, you could easily think sometimes tried to 
make itself unusually interesting.” The discussion upon the | 
origin of the name is sticky, because we know the author invented | 
it; but we linger with pleasure about the old places, and under the | 
old trees, of which she says :—‘‘ Really it would have been a pity | 
to cut any of them down, the creatures were so beautiful, and had | 
gladdened the eyes of many generations; standing below them, 
you felt as you do when reading a work of genius that has lasted 
some hundreds of years.” 

The second chapter admits us to a portrait gallery, in which 
there are several pictures of very great excellence, drawn with the | 
quaint, characteristic, humorous touch that rendered the small | 
community of Blindpits so inexplicably attractive. The author | 
has the same faculty which Mrs. Oliphant possesses of making a | 
small circle engrossingly interesting, so that one does not mind 








* Quirstar. ANoyel. By the Author of “Blindpits." Edinburgh: Edmonston 
and Douglas. 


that attracted him,—that it was some time, indeed, before he knew 
blindness might be satisfactory to 


him, as indicating that he was above being taken by such an empty 
thing as beauty; but made one regret very much that so very gooda 
thing should have been thrown away..... It probably never crossed her 


mind that she was not in her right place ; but surely there must have 


| been times when Mr. Gilbert could not help feeling as if he should put 
| off his shoes, for the place where she 


stood was holy ground, at least 
one would think so, but you ean never tell. It can’t be a pleasant 
thing for a man to be overshadowed by his wife’s superiority ; if they 
can, people are apt to shirk what is not pleasant; it must need a small 
mind or a great one to sit down contentedly under it, and if the mind is 
great enough to feel contented in such cirewmstances, that proves 
equality at least, so that your promiss is gone.” 

All through the story Mrs. Gilbert is an undertone, clear, sweet, 
but subdued, and one feels that the author is going to afflict her 
heavily, though the course of it is very deceptive, and the tragedy 
of the third volume comes on without any inartistic violence, 
with only such little indications as sagacious readers of signs 
decipher. The cloud is no bigger than a man’s hand, and its 
components are a man’s self-will and a girl's coquetry. The 
action of this very skilful story is divided among the people intro- 
duced with quite unusual evenness; there are no makeweights, 
there is no padding. ‘The plot, if it may be so called—certainly 
none but the most conventional application of the term is admis- 
sible—is so simple, that anything but the barest reference to it 
would be unfair, because a revelation, and the humour which per- 
vades it is of so quaint and characteristic a sort, that it does not 
accommodate itself either to analysis or to extract. Peter Veitch, the 
gardener, ‘‘ not restricted to any particular spot, but having a 
| fatherly eye on many of the Quixstar gardens,” is a great creature. 
'**In the spring he was a man of consequence, and like most 
| people, he could enjoy that,” says the author, after her general- 
ising fashion, and then draws the one little picture we have space 
or :— 

“His services were in great demand. Not but that there were other 
gardeners in the place who would undertake to do your work quicker, 
cheaper, and even better than Peter, and have your little share of the 
earth’s circumference looking beautifully tidy and ship-shape, till time 
revealed that only the surface had been scratched, the weeds refused 
decent burial, the manure omitted, and rubbish sown instead of seed. 
It was then that you humbled yourself before Peter Veitch, and that 
that just man showed the magnanimity of his nature by not crowing 
over you to your face,—merely laughing in his sleeve. But Peter had 
his drawbacks; he liked and took his way rather than yours, he worked 
diligently and conscientiously, and raised good crops, though he lacked 
the touch, the final distinctive touch which all great artists give their 
work. ‘Peter,’ said Mrs. Gilbert, ‘do you know anything of the people 
who have bought the cottage? It is said they are rich.’—‘Oh ay, 
said Peter,’ ‘he’s a man wi’ a mint o’ siller..—*‘ A retired merchant ? ’— 
‘ Hoe made it in the snuff and tobacco line in Ironbergh. they tell me. 
It maun be a better job than delving, I am thinking.’-—‘ More lucrative, 
Peter, but not so honourable or pleasant, surely. . You'll be expecting 
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ork in the cottage garden immediately ?’—‘ Weal, like eneuch, | 
s little pleasure working to thae retired bodies; they are | 

ordinary maggoty, and they aye think they ken a’ thing.’—‘ Well, | 
ae this Mr. Sinclair will be a good neighbour.’—‘It is a question | 
few ] tell, but I hae nae notion o’ thae retired bodies wi’ naething to 
= Of course, the likes o’ me working in a yard is here the day and | 
a the morn, but I whiles pity their women folk, they’ve a heap to | 
“ up wi.—‘ But Peter, I understand this man is a bachelor, so his | 
sts folk won't be afflicted ?"—‘ Ah, is he ?’ said Peter, with the | 
sudden interest begotten by a new fact, ‘ Weel, he’s no like to be the 
easier dune wi’ for that, unless he’s a sleepy-headed, dreamy kind o | 
body, and that’s no likely, as he’s rich, and it tak’s a’ folk’s senses to 
siller in this world, forby to mak’ it,’ and Peter began to use his | 


to be at work * 
but, odd, there 


keep 
6 ” 
a conscience. 

Next to Peter Veitch, we have had the greatest pleasure in making 
the acquaintance of Maddy, a servant imported into Quixstar by 
Mr. Sinclair's sister. She is a delightful combination of wit and 
wisdom. The whole book is a treat, but it is one to be taken in 


small bits, like plum-cake, not all at once. 


again, for though a ‘crack’ was one of his primo luxuries, he had 





a] 
GEORGE CHAPMAN'S PLAYS.* 

Ir is surprising that the dramatic works of George Chapman 
have hitherto been left uncollected. We have reason to know | 
that the late Rev. Alexander Dyce, the admirable editor of 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, Shirley, and others, and probably the most 
learned Elizabethan scholar that ever lived, meditated a critical 
edition of the old poet’s dramas. Mr. [Looper, too, the editor of 
Chapman’s Classical Translations, had announced a similar inten- 
tion, but he withdrew his proposals at Mr. Dyce’s expressed wish. 
Had Mr. Dyce lived, we should doubtless have had an edition 
worthy of Chapman's fame, and we must ever regret the loss | 
which Elizabethan literature has sustained. The publisber of the | 
present volumes does not pretend to give us a critical text, but | 
simply reprints the original quartos verbatim et literatim, and that 
so accurately as to reproduce all the errors and corruptions that so 
painfully beset Chapman’s text in the earlier editions. ‘This may 
be highly interesting to the antiquarian reader, but it is ‘ caviare 
to the general.”’ The editor tells us: —‘*‘ Our principle has been the 
fac-simile principle, a perfectly intelligible and reasonable one, if 


Warton also informs us that “ he passed two years at Trinity 
College, with a contempt of philosophy, but in a close attention to 
the Greek and Roman classics.” As our University Registers at 
this early period are very incomplete, we are not surprised to 
find that these traditions cannot be verified by fact. There is no 
trace of Chapman’s name in the books of either University. 
This gossip of Wood and Warton is certainly not counten- 
anced by the poet’s after-love for philosophy. Chapman 
was undoubtedly a very learned man for the age in which he 
lived, and among the numerous friends with whom he associated 


|and mentions with great regard, are Thomas Harriot and 


Robert Hews, the eminent mathematicians, two of the three 
Magi of Henry, Earl of Northumberland. Moreover, many of 
his writings show a great love and knowledge of philosophy. 
Wood says that on quitting the University, he settled in the 
metropolis, associating with Spenser, Shakespeare, and others. 
But this, again, appears to be mere gossip. It is far more pro- 
bable, as Mr, Pearson's editor well observes (p. x.), that ‘he 
travelled for some time in France and Germany, and per- 
haps also in Italy.” Very interesting is the extract from 
the German critic Karl Elze’s edition of Chapman’s tragedy of 
Alphonsus (Leipzic, 1867), quoted pp. xxx.-v., which shows the 
estimate of the poet’s learning by a foreigner. After his settle- 
ment in London, when near his fortieth year, he began his 
dramatic career. His earliest known play is the comedy of the 
Blind Beggar of Alexandria, which was first acted in February, 
1595, and published in 1598. From that year to the date of his 
death in 1634, besides his well-known noble paraphrase of Homer 
and various other translations and numerous poems, he was the 
author and joint author of no less than twenty-five dramatic pieces, 
besides the Masque acted at the marriage of the Palsgrave with 
the Princess Elizabeth in 1615. Of this vast amount of dramatic 
composition, fourteen tragedies and comedies are included in the 
three present volumes as the uudoubted production of Chapman's 
pen. Fastward Hoe, written in conjunction with Ben Jonson and 
Marston, and which caused the authors to be imprisoned, is a 
very interesting play, and should certainly have been included in 
an edition of Chapman’s plays. The Tragedy of Chabot, Admiral 





carried out with undeviating uniformity. ‘There is much to be said 
in its behalf, especially when, as in the present instance, we have 
every reason to believe that the author supervised in many cases the 


of France, and the comedy of The Ball, both written conjointly 
| with Shirley, ought not to have been omitted. ‘There were five 
| plays in MS. in the library of the late Richard Heber, viz., The 


publication of the original text.” We should like to know how | fountain of New Fashions, 1598 ; The Will of a Woman, 1598; The 
he has arrived at the knowledge of this fact, for we shrewdly | Futal Love, a Tragedy; Tragedy of a Yorkshire Gentleman, and The 
suspect the contrary to be the truth. Many of the plays are 80 | Second Maiden's Tragedy. This last was published as No. 1 of 
falsely printed, verse and prose being so strangely intermingled | 7%¢ Old English Drama, London, 1825. The authorship in part 


and confused, that it appears almost impossible for the author to 
have corrected the proof. ‘To perpetuate obvious errors appears to 
ussimply ridiculous, nor is the principle so ‘‘ perfectly intelligible” 
as the editor seems to think. We are never sure that such egre- 
gious blunders do exist in the original rare quartos, or that they may 
not be due to the inaccuracy of the modern copyist. ‘This, of 
course, is not meant to be a popular edition of Chapman's plays, 


for it would be almost useless to the ordinary English reader ; but | 


it places before the scholar an accurate reprint, and in a very 
beautiful form, of rare and almost inaccessible volumes, the 
original editions of which could not be purchased for fifty pounds. 
We regret that Mr. Pearson has not included, for completeness’ 
sake, several plays which Chapman wrote in conjunction with 
Jonson, Marston, and Shirley—such as Eastward Hoe! Chabot, 
The Ball, &c.—but we have reason to hope that these will form a 
supplemental volume. 

The life cf Chapman deserves more investigation than it has 
met with. ‘The fullest hitherto given to the world is that pre- 
fixed by Mr. Hooper to his second edition of the Jliad (Russell 
Smith, 1865), and from which the present editor appears to have 
drawn most of his information. George Chapman was born in 
the year 1559, at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, and he seems to have 
spent much time in his native place when employed on his great 
translation of Homer. Nothing is known of his youth, or of the 
place of his earlier education. Antony Wood, who is not a very 
reliable authority, as he has erroneously supposed him to have been 
of a Kentish family, and fixes the date of his birth in 1557, tells 


of The Two Noble Kinsmen, in which Shakespeare has been thought 
to have assisted Fletcher, is assigaed by Mr. Charles Knight to 
Chapman and not to Shakespeare. In Henslowe’s Diary there is 
mention of two tragedies which have not come down to us, viz., 
Benjamin's Plot and A Pastoral Tragedy. 

It is to be regretted that at the dispersion of Mr. Heber’s library 
some of the above plays seem to have been lost. A comedy 
entitled, Two Wise Men and All the Rest Fools, or as the title styles 
it, A Comical Moral, censuring the Follies of the Age, was pub- 
lished in 1619, but the authorship, though attributed to Chapman, 
is very doubtful. 

Chapman died in 1634, and lies buried in the churchyard of St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields, where a monument, erected by his friend 
Inigo Jones, is still standing, on the south side of the present church ; 
but the inscription, defaced by time, or probably by the fire which 
destroyed the old church, has been recut, not in accordance with 
the original mentioned by Wood. 

During the present generation much attention has been turned 
to grand old George’s translation of Homer, and it has been 
| duly appreciated ; but his dramatic compositions, which Mr. Dyce 
| styles ‘‘ the original and deep-thoughted plays of Chapman,” have 
| not had justice done to them. He was greatly admired in his own 
day, and though he cannot be compared in parts with Marlowe, 
| Jonson, Shirley, or Fletcher (Shakespeare one cannot mention, as 
| he is sui generis), Chapman is certainly one of the greatest (and 
taking in his varied learning, perhaps the greatest) of that 
‘trace of giants’ who were contemporary with Shakespeare. 











us:—‘‘ In 1574, or thereabouts, he, being well grounded in school | Charles Lamb’s well-known criticism may be alluded to :—*‘ Of all 
learning, was sent to the University, but whether first to the English play-writers, Chapman perhaps approaches nearest to 
this of Oxon, or that of Cambridge, is to me unknown. | Shakespeare in the descriptive and didactic,—in passages which 
Sure I am that he spent some time in Oxon, where he | are less purely dramatic. Dramatic imitation was not his talent. 
was observed to be most excellent in the Latin and| He could not go out of himself, as Shakespeare could shift at 
Greek tongues, but not in logic or philosophy, and therefore I | pleasure, to inform and animate other existences; but in himself 


presume that that was the reason why he took no degree here.” | he had an eye to perceive, and a soul to embrace all forms.” 
The editor of these volumes has given us a fair résumé of the 


various criticisms on Chapman's plays to which the reader may 





* The Comedies and Tragedies of George Chapman, now first Collected, with Illustrative 
Notes, and a Memoir of the Author. 3 yols. London: John Peargon. 1873. 
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be referred. We should select as his finest tragic compositions ; and unseen, but stronger than links of iron. In spite of 





Politiea 


the two plays of The Duke of Byron ; and his comedies are ably pea her glory — him. In spite ” ran collision, he clings 
= 7 ee All Fools. | to her lineage. ..... 982 are impressiblo feelings in an Amar 
represented by Zhe Gentleman Usher and All Fools. The Masque, | iis native patriotism takes a higher tono from dwelling 2 
5 


too, is very interesting, as Jonson informed Drummond that next | illustrious parent stock. Places and incidents that Englishmen a 
to himself only Chapman and Fletcher could write a masque. | fill his imagination, He sees the past in conjunction with the present 
The notes attached to the present edition, though good as far | [bree thousand weeks, said Franklin, are as threo thousand your 
a cine Intervention of space seems to kindle enthusiasm, like intervent} 
as they go, are far too few, and might have been reserved for a} of timo, Is it not fit that now such nations should be friends ? a 
critical edition of the text. On the whole, however, Mr. Pearson | hope so. It is the hope which every Minister from the United States 
deserves our sincere thanks for collecting the scattered plays, and = -. ager ~ aif tes goo A? is = hope in which every 
giving us, if not a very readable, at all events the text as it stood ee nee oe eate nee by ae fain ee ess Tita 
c : : . | isin the nature of things, at least let it bo on fair principles, Let it} 
in Chapman’s day, and which the student muat unravel by bis | generous, nover paltry, never malignant.” ' 
own learning and ingenuity. The typography and paper are }fere is an interesting story of a diplomatic dinner at Logg 
unexceptionable. | Castlereagh’s, June, 17, 1819, told in good spirit :— 
“ After the principal courses were over, and the single toast had baay 
= _ > TN PNGCTAND # | given by Lord Castlereagh, viz, ‘His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. | without farther word, the company all rising in duo form as he gaye it 
Mr. BENJAMIN Rusu is to be thanked for reviving for English conversation opened between his lordship and Baron Fagel on the state 
readers his father’s two very agreeable books on his mission to ce aa Mtr is" oe at It a 
Tr: x ? ss = By |; DOW lappl y 1 con ras - with he ooay wars whic 1 14d so recent} 
England as United States Minister from 1817 to 1825. Mr. raged; and how interesting was the spectacle of beholding Ambassadors 
Richard Rush’s benignant and reverential tone to the mother | and Ministers from all Europe assembled in amity and peace at that 
country, while there is no want of zeal as American Minister, | table, instead of being engaged in the work of counteracting each other, 
and his hearty appreciation of everything English, are read by us | °° *!! had so lately been doing, in hostile camps and cabinets. Sitting 
P next to Baron Fagel, the opportunity was afforded me of sharing a littls 
with renewed zest. Would that we could now return, after the | jy this conversation. At its point of chief interest, Lord Castlereagh, 
Alabama Treaty and the Geneva Arbitration, to the cordial and | bending forward so as to give me his voice, said, ‘Yes; and may the 
entirely friendly tone which marked Mr. Rush's intercourse with | on eo ro te gp on — —— requires 
. . | repose. Each State has had enoug war, and enoug 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, and which breathes through- | po m4 be content,’ Hore re _vthell- . reer os cone 
. an . : -e g 8 . ° é an instant, ing, 
out his writings! The contrast between the kind spirit of Mr. | he proceeded, ‘And you, too, you of America, Mr. Rush, ought also to bs 
Rush’s books and the unpleasant tone of Mr. Dallas's published | satisfied; you left off very well, and ought to wish for nothing buta 
Letters from London from 1856 to 1860 is very remarkable; and | C°?UnUance of peace. I felt this delicately-conveyed compliment ta 
. ‘ : rt ' |my country. He knew that our war with Britain had terminated ip 
Mr. Dallas doubtless reflected the feeling of his Government. Mr. | victory on our sido, by sea and land, I could not fail to porceive that 
Dallas’s predecessor, Buchanan, who left us to become President, | the compliment passed in undertones along the table—the side, at 
had made a public utterance at the Mansion House, on the eve of | a on agg nar pr ae at — only by or os near aaa 
- . ge ° - | Castlereagh. Acceptable to me, it bespoke conscious patriotism in him, 
his departure, to the effect that, during his whole residence in Ho fe)t that Britain’s ample renown in arms could spare the compliment 
England, he had met with uniform kindness and respect, and | to the free and martial race she founded in America; therefore, with 
that he could not tell why it was, and did not know how much the manly grace belonging to him, he uttered it, the representatives of 
he grieved, that groups of irritating questions were continually | the crowned heads of Europe sitting by as his guests. : Tt was high 
- - - = és | official courtesy, and I record it with as much pleasure as it gave me, 
cropping up between two kindred nations whose friendship should | Se tevl iy i al iwelli ith heartfelt deli 
. . . | p, 2 b) w Let re faa 2 
be uninterrupted. The unhappy Irish element has grown up in | {#8 pleasant to see an American dwelling with heartfelt delight, 
the United States since Mr. Rush represented his country among | 


as Mr. Rush takes many opportunities of doing, on the charms of 
us. Cannot this disturbing influence be resolutely resisted by | the refined, easy, and graceful society of the cultivated higher 
American statesmen? A child is perhaps prone to jealousy, 


and | Classes of England—wealth without ostentation and luxury with 
a mother perhaps to exigeance; but is it not time that the two) 


grace, English dinner-parties adorned with intellectual eon- 
nations should understand one another, and the great Republic versation, in genial and comfortable English country life. Mr, 
which descends from us, like our own Commonwealth, described | Benjamin Rush, in this new edition of the Court of Londm, 
by Milton ‘‘as an eagle muing her mighty youth, and kin- 


| introduces for the first time to the English reader two letters of 
dling her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam,” keep steadily | 


| his father, giving detailed accounts of visits to Hagley and the 
and fullin sight the universal love and respect which England | Grove. One of Mr. Benjamin Rush’s notes to his father’s volume 
cherishes for her? 


| shows that he inherits his father’s kindly feelings and appreciation 
“Years to a mother bring distress, 


| of English society and home life. He thus describes a Sunday 
But never make her love the loss.” | passed very recently with Lord H 


, in Yorkshire, who must 
| surely be Lord Houghton :— 











M. de Tocqueville gave as his advice to Mr. Senior, in a conver- . . oa 
sation shortly after Louis Napoleon’s coup d'état, that the best | . ina me bo ag ord rg gpa et grin a deities 
immediately er breakias or such oO 10 guests anc p Ia 
yy 6 0 . . ° x i } “be 
that could happen to England was “‘to be excluded from the chose to go to church—a pretty little English country church, of Saxon 
councils of the great family of despots.” The United States are date. that Washington Irving might have envied—about two miles of. 
dur natural ally for great objects of civilisation, far above | The writer was among those who went, with ono of his daughters. When 
the intrigues and tangled diplomacy of the more or less ab- | it became time to read the first lesson, Lord i , the hospitable owner 
bat > ge 3 3 a z _ | of the mansion, quictly left his pew, and assisted the rector by reading 
solute Governments of Europe. Arbitration in lieu of war is | jt, doing so in a clear, distinct, and measured tone; reading also in 
a grand purpose, which England and America, really hand-in- | turn the second lesson, and then as quietly resumed his seat in his pew. 
hand, might force upon Europe. In Mr. Caleb Cushing’s late 3 med — fail to bo — Je : = for se ony oes 
: . . . ; Gevotional manner, and that of many o 18 guests, 93 J a 
manifesto, full - it as of bitterness, not unprovoked, against the | everentially in prayer, besides joining in the hymns. Yet Lord H— 
English arbitration at Geneva, we see with pleasure a cordial and | and they were as pleasant and ‘jolly’ at dinner (where, among other 
glowing desire for amity between the United States and England, | — we hed Madeira a — — = yooh pra agent = 
. . ale ly dinner, as the evening advanced, the family and guests were invite 
starting from the late settlement of a long and bitter irritation. into the library (rich in intellectual treasures, as was nearly every room 
Oar object is simply to call attention to the republication of Mr. | jn the house), where Lord and Lady H——, the latter not in strong health, 
Richard Rush’s very pleasant books. One or two extracts will | conducted the evening servico; the servants, including some of —_ 
. ° ° . _ ano also meant and varticineting i s devotion: 
promote the feeling for which we notice this work. Mr. Rush of the gu sts, being also present, and participating in the devo ; 
: * ° * on | exercises, The reverential and cultivated reading of Lord H 
thus writes on his first arrival in England :— 





, well 
known in the world of letters, and by his intellectual acquirements, 

“Tt is a remark of Humboldt that no language can express the emo- | could not fail to make itself again felt. When the s arvice was Over, 
tion that an European naturalist feels when he touches for the first | all returned across the hall to tho drawing-room, where pleasant con- 
time American land. May not the-remark be reversed by saying that | versation and conversation games, photograph books, and books of curious 
no language can express the emotion which almost every American | autographs, &c., &c., concluded the evening. One of the company asked if 
feels when he first touches the shores of Europe? This feeling must | ‘God Save the Queen’ would bo in order at the piano, the prayer for Her 
have a special increase, if it be the case of a citizen of the United States | Majesty recurring 60 often in the English service. Lord H smiled, 
going to England. Her fame is constantly before him. He hears of | adding, simply. ‘We don't consider it a hymn.’ And this is going 
her statesmen, he rorators, her scholars, hor philosophers, her divines, | more or loss, all over ‘merrie England!’ Surely it must tend to exalt 
her patriots. In the nursery he learns her ballads. Her poots train his | the character of any people !” 


imagination. Her languago is his, with its whole intellectual riches,| pichard Rush, the Minister to England, returned to the United 
vast and for ever newly flowing; a tie, to use Burke’s figure, light as air : ig yee ng HO 
I . wil saa pi alesis “| States in 1825, to be Secretary of State, under Mr. Adams as 


oe a , oe J osed for 

2 s The Court of London from 1819 to 1825, By Richard Rush, Minister from the I resident. When, four years after, Adams was re - 
Untied States from 1817 to 1825. Edited by his Son, Benjamin Rush. London: | election as President, he was proposed with him as Vice- 
ichard Bentley and Son. 1873. oe : i 2 Minis- 
‘ ‘ ; 2 ale ; ush was Minis 
Residence at the Court of London. By Richard Rush. Third Edition. Edited by r resident, and they both failed of an R ~ ‘ 1849, 
his Son, Benjamin Rush. Also, Recolleetions of the Court of Louis Philippe and the| ter in France, under President F olk, from 1847 to a 


French Revolutiou of 1848, By the s M > Stews - : 2 
a —, ou of 1848, By the same Author. London: Hamilton, Adams, and | and he witnessed the Revolution of 1848, and the election 
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— . . . . . 
of Louis Napoleon to the Presidentship. He afterwards re- | victorious fields, saddles him with the disgrace British arms sus- 
| tained at Bhurtpore. Once in the open, Lake was certain to be 


turned to the United States, to live the rest of his days in| 
uillity. In his pleasant retreat at Sydenham, near New York, | master, because he understood the one almost unfailing military 


D 
ied to cherish his recollections of England. He died in 1859. principle in the East,—attack without hesitation whatever force 
It is stated in a biographical tribute to his memory, read soon | you can manage to catch ‘at large.” So that although Bhurt- 
after his death in the Historical society of Philadelphia, that he | pore resisted, yet the Mahrattas were beaten, and the politic Jat 
preserved and prided himself on ‘the step and banister brought | Rajah made his peace with the obstinate Company. Such was 
from Milton’s house and inserted in his own staircase ; volumes | Pollock’s introduction to active service. Ile had shown great 
with some kindly notice from Rogers and Campbell, Hallam | qualities, and he had a friend at Court, or rather in camp, for 
and Lyttelton, the pictures of statesmen and men of letters, both | Lord Lake soon gave him the command of the artillery sent with 
in England and France, with tokens of their regard.” ‘The relic /a field force in pursuit of Holkar; aud when the war was over 
of Milton had been given him by Jeremy Bentham, who lived in | the Commander-in-Chief settled the young officer in a snug berth 
a house in Queen Square once occupied by Milton, and who gave | at Cawnpore, which he held until made a captain. Nor did good 
Mr. Rush a dinner, where Brougham, Sir Samuel Romilly, James } fortune then desert him, for he shortly afterwards became acting 
Mill, and Dumont were of the company. Lyttelton is Lord | Brigade-Major at Dum Dum, a post which brought him 


naa 








Lyttelton, the father of the present Peer, whose widow was sister 


further into notice. He was always ready for work, and 


of Earl Spencer and governess to the Queen’s children; Mr. Rush} when guus were wanted at the front during the earlier and 
lived on terms of great friendship with him, and has recorded a | disastrous months of the Nepal war, Pollock, who was at 


pleasant Christmas visit to Hagley. | 





AN ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHY.* | 


Futteghur, volunteered, and was sent up with two artillery com- 
panies, and had the satisfaction of seeing Ovchterlony retrieve our 
imperilled honour and reduce the Nepalese to submission. Lord 
Hastings made him Brigade-Major of the Bengal Artillery, and at 


Sir GEORGE PoOLLock was an example of that reserve force in the | : oe . i 
, : | the suggestion of Colonel Young, Military Secretary, a friend of 


British race upon which its so-called rulers draw when events 
require a spirit capable of dealing with a great emergency, men | 
who are wanted to retrieve the losses incurred through the adop- | 
tion of a mistaken policy, or to wipe out deep disgraces brought | 
about by that jobbing in patronage for which the Horse Guards, | 
under all réyimes, have been unhappily famous. He was as dis- | 
tinctly a product of the middle classes as Nelson or Clive. His! 


arose in a characteristic fashion. 
| ‘* sick,” but unwilling to incur the expense, he asked Sir Edward 


sea voyage and active service at the end of it. 
| in-Chief jumped at the proposal, enabled the energetic Colonel to 


Pollock’s, gave him the post of Assistant-Adjutant-General to the 
His subsequent share in the Burmese war of 1824 


Artillery. 
He had been ordered home 


Paget to send him to Burmah instead, hoping to find a cure in a 
The Commander- 


David Pollock, saddler to his Maj x 
ps Aiogg eeaggg nee nar lara sega ta 5 Se ot ay equip the batteries afresh, and thus Pollock found himself at the 


he was born in Westminster, on the King’s birthday, | 
June 4, 1786, and the stout old royalist, who kept a! 
notable shop at Charing Cross, named this, his youngest | 


head of the artillery attached to the army; nor although Colonel 
Hopkinson superseded him as senior, did he fail to show his usual 


| zeal, industry, and inventiveness throughout an arduous campaign, 


George, to mark his loyalty. S llent bje 
io, Sroenge, w Cyaty. So exce ont a subject could) ich broke down his health, but made him a full Colonel and 


not want friends in high places, and while Frederick, after- 
wards Chief Baron, was sent to St. Paul’s School, Woolwich was | 
the destiny of George, whence, after passing the higher standard 
for the Engineers, he was nominated for an Indian cadetship, and 
he selected the Bengal Artillery, his first commission dating Novem- | 
ber, 1803, when he was in his eighteenth year. Europe at that | 
time was a sufficiently vast and active scene of warfare, but the | 
young Pollock did well to choose India, because in that country | 
the absurd prejudice against scientific soldiers—men regularly | 
educated in their profession from the beginning—was no bar to) 
high command. Had George Pollock entered the Royal Artillery, 
however great his abilities and aptitudes, nay, had he been a. 
second Marlborough, he would never have commanded an army, | 
so completely had the Infantry and Cavalry men succeeded in| 
closing the avenues of advancement to all without their sacred | 
fold. Money and interest were the passports to promotion in the | 
Royal Army, not, we are bound to say, because the Crown desired | 
it, but because a powerful and narrow-minded class had full 
control of the Administration; made laws for themselves, and 
broke them when faithful observance became unpleasant. George | 
Pollock, or his father, showed some sagacity, therefore, when he | 
accepted a sword and a commission to serve in India. He also 
displayed some shrewdness in selecting the Bengal Artillery, 
because then, as now, the Bengal side of our Eastern Empire knew 
how to take care of itself. He landed in Calcutta in the cold 
season of 1804, and received his commission as Lieutenant 
on the 19th of April of that year. It was a for- 
tunate moment, for the two Wellesleys were striking 
hard blows at the Mahrattas. Assaye and Argaom, Delhi and 
Laswarree had been fought and won, but Holkar was still afoot, | 
and had to be overcome. It was the day of Monson’s retreat and 
Lake's perplexities, and as Pollock passed up country to join the 
army in the field, he was nearly captured by a rush of the shifty 
Mahrattas across the Doab. ‘Thus within a year of his landing 
Pollock found himself on active service, in the very thick of a most 
serious campaign. His first battle was Deig, which Lake said was 
“the hardest fought battle” on that side of India ; his first siege 
was Deig ; his second the somewhat mismanaged attack on Bhurt- | 
pore, where it was plainly seen that a general should know some- 
thing alike of gunnery and engineering. Lake showed boundless 
obstinacy, but very little skill, and hundreds of men, Europeans 
and Sepoys, lost their lives in consequence of his ignor- | 
ance. He threw the blame on his engineers, but history is, 
impartial, and while she gives him the honour won in many | 


| 
| 





om The Life and Correspondence of Field-Marshal Sir George Pollock, Bart., G.C.B., 
*-C.8.1. (Constable of the Tower). By Charles Rathbone Low. London: W. 
Allen and Co. 








"| Stapleton Cotton or Keane. 


C.B. A short visit to England set him up; he returned to India in 
1830, went back to regimental duty, and in due course arrived at 
the command of a district and the rank of Major-General. This 
he reached in the middle of 1838, after thirty-five years’ service. 
Three years later, Afghan intervention ended, for a time, in the 
most severe disaster that ever befell British arms on the Eastern 
Continent, and the Government of Lord Auckland was not only 
at a loss for a policy, but a man by whose agency the honour of 
the flag might be retrieved, and the shattered prestige of the 
English restored. As usual, there was a dispute between Com- 
pany’s and King’s officers. Some sort of virtue was supposed to 
reside in Royal soldiers, a mistake refuted over and over again in 
Anglo-Indian history; but genius is of no service, and it is 
the duty of Governments to select the fit man, no matter 
what uniform he wears. Happily Lord Auckland insisted 
on the appointment of a Company’s officer, and still more 
happily, his final choice fell upon George Pollock, who had seen 
so much active service in such varied scenes,—the plains of India, 
the mountains of Nepal, the swamps of Burmah ; whose experience 
alike of Native and European well fitted him to obtain, with the 
least friction, the most from each. He received the official letter 
signifying his appointment at Agra on the 1st of January, 1842, 
and on the Ist of February he was crossing the Indus at Attock, 
and on the 5th he rode into Peshawur with Henry Lawrence. 
We need not repeat even in outline the story of his exploits. He 
had a small force, he was deficient in carriage and guns, he was 
hampered by the timid, vacillating policy of the Governor-General ; 
first Auckland, then Ellenborough, threw the whole responsibility 
upon the commander, and sought less the vindication of our 
honour and the recovery of British subjects in captivity, than the 
safe withdrawal of the troops still holding grouud west of the 
Indus. Nevertheless, Pollock persevered ; his moral courage even 
retained Nott in the country, for when ordered to retreat, Pollock 
begged Nott to stay until he heard from him again, a request with 
which that zealous soldier réadily complied. And then, having 
patiently waited until he had a small but efficient force, Pollock 
moved through the Khyber, relieved Jellalabad, fought his way 
onward, and aided by Nott’s column from Candahar, recaptured 
Cabul and compelled the surrender of the prisoners. ‘The whole 
operations were executed in that style which is characteristic of 
the true captain; and had he been a fashionable Guardsman, ora 
(Queen's instead of a Company's officer, perhaps had he been an 
infantryman or a trooper, instead of a mere studious, duty-loving, 
scientifically educated gunner, Pollock would have been made 
Certainly, he deserved the dignity quite as much as 


a Peer. 
But Horse-Guards meanness in 
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dealing with Indian soldiers was only equalled by the paltry | 


jealousy of Artillerymen and Engineers in the same quarter. Mr. 
Low has given a full and fair account of operations in a field 
where Sir John Kaye had preceded him. ‘The conduct of Lord 
Ellenborough was pitiful to the last degree, seeing that he tried 
to secure the credit of a success he had done nothing to promote, 
and much by equivocal counsels to hinder. He suppressed a 
despatch, which made the matter worse. 
high-minded and generous man, he would have secured for 
Pollock’s services early, ample, and prompt recognition; but 
throughout his career Lord Ellenborough thought mainly of | 
himself, was always assuming attitudes designed to create an 
‘* impression,” and consequently he figures as a mere stage hero | 
beside any real man like Pollock, who thought first of his duty and | 
the work to be done, and last of himself and how he “‘ looked ” under 
the glare of foot-lights, ‘There never was a more sterling, honest, 
earnest soldier than Pollock ; there have been few historical persons 
who have affected the airs of greatness with so little substance to 
warrant the presumption as the late Lord Ellenborough. The 


man who did the Empire’s work was made a G.C.B., the man who | 


talked about it and took care of himself was made an Earl. 
The subsequent career of Sir George Pollock needs little remark. 


He was successively political Resident in Oude, military member | 


of the Executive Council, and soon after his arrival in England, 
in 1846, the East India Company voted him a thousand a year. 
Other honours came in due course, and finally, as we all know, 
the old Indian Army had its first Field-Marshal, though the first 
Peer since Clive was Lord Napier of Magdala. Mr. Low has 
done ample justice to the gallant soldier whose character he so 
much and so justly admires, but if it had been possible to give us 
more about the man George Pollock and less about public history, 
we should have been better pleased. Why do biographers feel 
bound to rewrite the history of the time in which their heroes 
lived? A vivid personal portrait of the man is certain to be 
enduring and useful; a compilation from history in which his 
name figures here and there, is very likely to be forgotten. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Traits of Character and Notes of Incident in Bible Story. By Francis 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—We trust that many of our readers 
have studied and duly appreciated Mr. Jacox’s “Secular Annotations 
on Scripture Texts,” and will therefore be sufficiently informed of the 
character of this volume when they are told in the prefatory notice 
that it “ may be describod as, in effect, another and enlarged series ” of 
the former work, We can but say of it, as we have said in effect before, 
that the book is delightful to read, but almost impossible to review. 
Mr, Jacox is well read in classical and remarkably well read in modern 





Jacox. 


literature, and fairly overpowers us with the multitude and appositeness 
of his citations. Here and there, of course, one can pick a hole, and a 
man who finds his own reading almost ludicrously small by the side of 
Mr. Jacox’s magnificent display may have a sinister pleasure in doing 
so. “You may make a solitude, and call it peace, if you like, some one 
has shrewdly said,” curiously misrepresents the original intention of 
the famous “Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.” But it is not often 
that Mr. Jacox makes a slip, while, as he could, most certainly, out of his 
abundant stores, have made his volume ten times bigger than it is, it is 
sheer impertinence to suggest that he has left out, for want of knowledge, 
any illustration that one’s own reading may be able to supply. 

Frost and Thaw. By J. C. Boyes, M.A. 2 vols. (Newby.)—Mr. 
Boyce’s purpose in writing his novel is worthy of all praiso. He wishes 
to impress upon his readers the duty of liberal giving, and especially 


the duty of giving back to the Church the tithes which now belong to | 


lay impropriators. Mankind, English mankind especially, is not likely 
to err in the excess of this virtue, and Mr. 


least the merit of being well intended. 


3oyee’s preaching has at 


praise of his execution, 
feeble. One is inclined to judge of an artist’s power of drawing by find- 
ing him label his characters with names that are only fit for caricatures. 
So here we have a miser, “ Abel Grindstone, of Icicle Lodge.” This is 
but a trifle, yet it helps to make everything seem unreal. Observe, too, 
the inconvenience of the practice. The miser leaves his fortune and his 


name to his nephews, and one of these is the admirably philanthropic 


Frank, who is thus condemne a for ever to bear the uncongenial name | 


of Grindstone. 
The Arguments of the Emperor Julian Against the Christians. Re- 


printed and edited by W. M. Nevins. (Williams and Norgate.)—This 


is an interesting little tract, which many readers will doubtless be 


obliged to Mr. Novins for bringing to their knowledge. It was pub- 
lished, it seems, in 1809, by a certain Mr. Meredith, but was shortly 
afterwards suppressed, a few copies only escaping. 
a Roman Catholic, reprints it “in the interest and on behalf of Christi- 

anity.” He is quite right in thinking it a “ curiosity,” and also right in ! 


Mr. Nevins, who is 


Had he been a really | 


| of no use to go 


We cannot say very much in | 
The story is but ill put together, and the style | 


| or deceased aunt. 
| appreciating the force of this sort of compliment; nor pe rhaps, under al 


ee 
judging that it is well that people should know the source of many of 
the arguments which are still neti igainst Christianity. We should 
like to commend one passage to tle sntion of the Birmingham 
School League. It is the conclusion of th > epistle in which Julian 
embodied his edict “forbidding the C ians to teach the literature of 
the heathens.” The League has not come to this yet, but we are not at 
all sure that it may not, if it wants to keep the schools of the future 
| really secular. Meanwhile let it note this,—‘ Let no youths be pre- 
vented from resorting to whatever schools they please. It would be ag 
| unreasonable to exclude children who know not yet what path to take 
as the right path, as it would be to lead them by fear and with yp. 

| luctance to the religious rights of their country. And though it would 

| bo just to cure such reluctance, like madness, even by force, yet let all 
For I think it is requisite to instruct, 








be indulged with that desire. 
not to punish the ignorant.” 
The Wishing-Cap Papers. By Leigh Hunt. (Boston, U.S.: Leg 
and Sherrard.)—These papers are, we are told, “now first collected,” 
Some of them certainly we fancy ourselves to have seen before, and this 
ws in which they originally 
ut a certain 
publisher who has given us a very 
| agreeable and readable volume, full of good things, such as Leigh Hunt 
| knew well how to write, which ought never to have lain buried in the 
Some things read 





| 
| 
| 
| was not certainly in the journals and revie 
| appeared, Anyhow, we are very much obliged, not wit 
| feeling of shame, to the American 


forgetfulness of old magazines and newspapers. 
ere any body now-a-days who looks upon the statue 


constitutio 


| oddly enough. Is th 
of Charles I. as “an insulting rebuke ” to 
thinks that the soldiers, as Leigh Hunt thought about forty years ago, 
are suffered to stand sentinel at museums and theatres, in contradic. 
°? In fact, we liko the essayist 


nal freedom, or 


tion to the spirit of English liberty’ 
best when he gets furthest away from politics and religion, for he 
and it must be allowed that he had no little pro 


never could be just,— 
vocation—to a Tory or a priest. 
man to have believed that Bossuet had a mistress? On art and literature 
We could wish that the editor had always told 
His part of the 
work, indeed, is not always well done. A little care, for instance, 
jlunder as talking of “the 


Is it possible, for instance, for a sane 


he is always delightful. 
| us from what quarters the papers have been collected. 


might have made him avoid so absurd a 
Bishop of Atterbury.” 

The Man of the Future. By Alexander Calder. (Ch 
Hall.)—It is impossible not to admire the self-confidence with which 
Mr. Calder comes forward and announces himself as the teacher who 
is to regenerate mankind. Christianity, he thinks, is obsolete, It 
y, some service to mankind in the 
Calder. 1itable gravity, 
it would seem, the faintest consciousness 
he announces his 


apman and 


has done, he is good enough to sa 


past, but the future belongs to M With an iniu 








without, that anyone has 
anticipated his novel and surprising discoveries, 
Don’t eat too much, he says, nor 

k onty of exercise, 


scheme for the salvation of the world. 
too little. 


3e industrious. 





Let your food be easily digested. ‘ 

30 wise, That is our phil S ypher "s system. 
Mankind, it is true, have heard precepts very 
glected them in a very 


30 good, 
Very excellent indeed. 

much of the same kind before, and have ne 
perverse and foolish manner; but now that they hear them from Mr. 
Alexander Calder, they cannot fail to observe them. Every man, we 
find, is to marry when he comes to five-and One hundred 8 
Calder’s opinion, is enough to support with com- 


-twenty. 
year, in Mr. 

fort an industrious family, who must, however, 
cost forty shillings a ton, and the mutton 
which can scarcely bo got for less than a shillinga pound. The thought 
that the allowance might be found now and then somewhat scanty does 
indeed occur to our economist, but he is equal to the occasion. Ifa 
couple “happen to have more children than they are able to support, 
provision for such children should bo found by the State, until they are 
On the other hand, he has his ideas 
the robust 


we may suggest, be 


very sparing of the coals which 


of age to earn their own livelihood.” 
of prudence. “Marriage,” he says, “might bo limited to 
and healthy.” Would Mr. Calder, at the icitation of his 
country, undertake the agreeable business of “limiting ” that he here 
Drugs, we are told again, do more harm than good. Itis 
to foreign climates or distant mineral springs. All 





earnest soli 
suggests ? 


people cannot afford to go, therefore it is not necessary for any one to g0,— 
an argument which would tell with equal foree against eating mutton. 
“I am nover ill,” says Mr. Calder. Why should any one else be? 
Fortunate man! we say with respectful admiration, for one who had 
realised so profoundly the truth that self-confidence is hs 

Ten Years. By Gertrude Young. (Chapman and Hall. )}—Miss 


Austen, playfully criticising the plot of a nicce’s first novel, declares 
for she has 


uppiness. 


she finds in it a compliment to herself as pretty as it is tru 
little doubt that if matters were only inquired -into, it would be found 
that most nieces are chosen on account of their likeness to some living 
The heroine of Ten Years is re presel uted as not 
same circumstances, would it have proved quite so satisfactory to Miss 
Austen. To have a young and lovely image of one’s former self re ady to 
realise the fond remembrances of one’s lover, on his return after a ten 
years’ absence in India, must be trying, and it is gratifying to find that 
the elder Mabel Dennison does not submit to be replaced by her niece 
self-sacrifice which (in novels ebaracterises 


with that eagerness after 
The whole 


this class of victims to the “pangs of despised love.” 
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orest of the tale lies in the delicate and truthful delineation of this 
one character, 
highly intellee 
heroine, and the story of her 
considerable taste and feeling. 
The Life of > John Goodwin. 
The author has enjoyed no common good fortune in 
f fifty years to publish a second edition of his book. 


tual heroes are apt to be; but Mabel is an attractive 
faithful love and its ending is told with 


By Thomas Jackson. 
being able after the 
Goodwin was 


lapse 0 

Vicar of St. St »phen’s, Coleman Street, during a period when it was 
. 

not easy for a man of independent ways of thinking to keep at peace 


He began life as a moderate Calvinist and Puritan, 


with bis neig! hbours. 
and naturally incurred the displeasure of Archbishop Laud. But the 
Archbishop was not so hard upon him as were the Prosbyt torians, in the 
days when 
Goodwin favoured Independency, and he was ejecte xd from his vicarage. 
He had probably pr rovoked no small theological hatred by his views of 


jus 
among the Pur 
and is count xd by God as formally 
progress in thought continfed to separats him still more widely from 
the dominant party. It was not long before he definitely abandoned 
the Calvinistic theology, and adopted the tenets of Arminius, dwelling 
with special energy on the doctrine of Universal Redemption. But his 
chief offense was probably the liberal doctrine of toleration which he 
The proposition of one of Cromwell's Parliaments that all 


‘itan divines, that the rightsousness of Christ is imputed, 
belonging to the believer. His 


preached. 
held the fun Pit atal doctrines of religion should be allowed the free 


who 
ued 


exercise of their religion was not wide enough for him, and he 






r 


that ieention should be complet». 


had unfortunately written a pamphlet in defence of the execution of 
: ] : | 


the King, was not permitted to remain in poacs, He was coupled with 
Milton in the proclamation which ordered the burning of the “Pro 
Populo Anglicano Defensio,” and in an order of the House of Commons 
4‘that Mr. Attorney-General do proceed against John Milton and John 
Goodwin.” He was not equally fortunate with Milton in being included 
in the Act of Oblivion, but he was not molested. He seems to have 
died during the plague. The list of his publications is one of formidable 
Tength. 
astical history. 

The Artist of Collingwood. By Baron Na Carriag. 
Gill. —Frank O'Meara, the nephew of an Irish tenant farmer, paints, 
on the sly, the portrait of his landlord's daughter, with whom he has 
presumed to fall in love. Tue landlord is furious, and threatens to eject 
the family; and Frank, anxious to avert so dreadful a calamity, exiles 
himself. Is there not something like a “landlord and tenant’s Act” 
freland? Or is painting the portrait of your landlord’s daughter a 
legitimate cause for the eviction of a tenant without compensation ? 
Our impression is that it is a capital thing for an Irish tenant to be 
evicted, considering that he gets almost twice the value of the freehold 
by way of compensation. This, however, our author does not take 
account of. Why, indeed, should he, for how, without this machinery, 
was he to get his hero to Australia? To do that is manifestly his object ; 
he has some sketches of Australian life and manners to give us, and 
sufficient interest to bs worth publishing. 
The heroine determines to do 
and opens a book-shop. This is a vein 
neglects it, and fails 
young laly made the business answer. Everything, 
thanks partly to a 


ightly judges them t ts of 
Then there is a st going on at home. 
something for her 











own living, 
which might have been worked, but the author 
to tell us how the 
of course, ends well. “The Artist of Collingwood,” 
readable, 

y Richard A. Proctor. (Longmans.)—The 
and Mr. Proctor, who has the 


comic Irishman, is fairly 

The Orbs Around Us. 
interest of astronomy is endlessly varied, 
art of writing very clearly, knows how to make gool use of it. The 
volume before us contains a numbor of essays, which have been published 
from time to time in sundry magazines, &c. Among the most interest- 
Other Habitable Worlds” and “Other Inhabited Worlds,” in 
which he discusses with much acuteness the problem—which is not the 


ing are * 


Ernest St. John being even more unreal than stern and | 


(Longmans. )— | 


they had the strength of the Long Parliament at their bac k. | | 


stification, for he refused to accept the doctrine which was then popular | 


At the Restoration, Gecduia who | 


Mr. Jackson’s biography is a valuablo contribution to ecclesi- | 


(McGlashan and | 


} as a special title of honour. As such it was given by the Delawares in 
1776 tooue Colonel George Morgan, who went as an envoy from Con- 
gress to the western tribes. Morgan's account of tho departed chief 
was such that the troops of the Union turned him into a saint, and used his 
| name asa war-cry. A day was set apart for his honour, and societies called 
! after his name were organised, processions held, and so forth. Then the 
Seerctary of War forbad the celebration of the day, as tending to promot» 
debauchery among the troops, but the Democrats of New York adopted 
Hence grew up the mighty institution of Tammany Hall, 
of which we have but just witnessed the downfall. This story is part 
of a chapter called “The Poor Indian ;” then comes one entitled “ The 
Hidden River,” or a history of the Mississippi; and then “Our First 
in which we have of course the story of Pocahontas, of 


| the name. 


Romance,” 
whom our author takes a more favourable view than did the author of 
“The True Story of Pocahontas.” Bat nothing in the volume is more 
curious than “A Few Town Names.” There are, it seems, nine towns 
that call themselves by the nam» of Cain, while Abel has not been 
honoured in one instance>. Then there are such names as Embarrass- 
Dirttown, Robtown, Gin-House, and Small-pox. Then, again, 
Chapeau Dieu, a mountain by 
| the Bay of Fundy, into Shepody ; Chenal Ecarté into Shicarty ; Riviere 
Cheyenne into Riviere Chien, and so into Dog River. Mr. Vere himself 
supplies, by the way, an instance of how blunders are made, when ho 
| misquotes Isaiah thus, “ Who is this that cometh from den, with dyed 
“Lost Towns” contains a pathetic record 


| ment, 


there are most marvellous corruptions. 


garm*nts from Bozrah ?” 
of settlements which have failed. 
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James (G. P. R.), The Woodman, 12m0...........ccceccecceseeseeseees ensaned (Routledge) 2/0 
| Lyon (D. M.), Hist. of Lodge of Edin., or Freemasonry in Scotland (Blackwood) 31/6 


Mackenzie (M.), Pharmacopovia of Hospital for Diseases of Throat (Churchill) 2/6 
Marryat (Capt.), Jacob Faithful, 12mo0 ani sseeeee(Routledge) 2/0 
Mitchell (J.), Manual of Practical Assaying, edited by s, 8vo (Longmans) 31/ 
Paton (C. J.), Freemasonry, its Symbolism, &c. .....(Reeves & Turner) 10/6 
Pollock (W.), Temptation of Our Lord, and other Minor Poems ...... (Strahan) 3/6 
Proctor (B.), Lectures on Practical Pharmary, 8vo........ (Churchill) 
Proctor (R. A.), The Moon, Her Motions, Aspect, Se¢ 
Rosa Noel, a Novel, 3 vols er 8vo ........ 
Shakespeare, edited by Staunton, vol £ 
Short Stories, roy 16mo ... 
|} Smith (E.), Handbook for Inspecto ‘ 
Smith (R. P.), Holiness through F: with. 12m 0. s+eeeee( Morgan & Scott) 
Spencer (H.), Descriptive Sociology, No. 1, Division (Williams & Norgate) 18,0 
Style (Lady). Economical Cookery, English, Freach, and Turkish...(Longman) 1/0 
Tautpheeus (Baroness), At Odds, er 8v ..(Bentley &Son) 6/0 
Things Worth Knowing, a Book of General Inform . oyal 18mo ...(Tegg) 2/0 
Thomson (J.), Poetical Works, ed. by W. M. Rossetti, er 8vo...¢Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Tolhausen (A.), Technological Dict., pt. 1, French-German-English (Low & Co.) 9/0 
Trench (R. C.), Plutarch, his Life, his Lives, and his Morals, er 8vo (Macmillan) 3/6 
Trollope (A Golden Lion of Granpere, er 8vo sovesseeeee(Linsley) 2/0 
Walker (S ). The Covenant of Grace, Nine Sermon: "A Taylor) 1/4 
Walmsley (H. M.), Branksome Dene, 12mo, .(Warne & Co,) 2/0 
Waverley Novels,—Bride of Lammermoor, (Black) 1/6 
| White Rose and Red, a Love Story, er 8vo (Strahan) 6/0 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book 1, e1,. by J. T. White, (Longman) 1/6 
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.-(Longmans) 15 
..+-(Bentley) 31 
.».(Routledge) 5 
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° (Chambers) 
Knight & Co.) 
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MEDICAL SERVICE. 


INDIA OFFICE, 22nd July, 1873. 
NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of Candidates for eleven appoint- 
ees Indian Medical Service will be held in London 





pXPiay 


ments as Surgeons in Her 
on the Ith of August, 187 
Copies of the regulations for the Examination, together wth information re- 
gar ling r pay and retiring allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained ou 
applicatiun at the Military De — it, India Office London, 8.W. 
’. PEARS, Major-General, Military Secretary. — 





less interesting because it is se mingly incapable of solution —whether | 


there are inhabitants elsewhere as well as on the earth. The argument | 
founded on the information which the spectroscope supplies about the | 
constitution of the fixed stars is especially noteworthy. Woe may inform 
Mr. Proctor that the idea of attracting the attention of the “lunarian 
philosophers ” by a vast figure constructed on the earth has been sori- 
ously proposed. Dr. Dick 
huge triangle should be drawn on the St »ppes of Siberia, in hopes of 
Unhappily there are no 


if we remember right. was anxious that a 


attracting the attention of the moon people. 
moon people. 
Schele de Vere. 


which the author's 


Romance of (Sampson 


American ITistory. By M. 
Low and Co.)—This is a book full of interest, 
extensive and curious reading has enabled him to give to his pages. 
What could bo more strange, for instance, than the history of a word 
which has of late obtained a fame, — Tammany ? 
Tamané, or Tamanen 1, as his namo was variously written, was a lead- 
ing chief among the Lenni-L nape, held in high honour by his country- 
Resigning his dignity when 


certain sinister 


men, and a warm friend of the whites. 
eld age camo ° up yn him, he long continued to act as arbitrator in the 
Ssttlemont of disputes, and when he died he left his name behind him 


RB" ‘DFOR D COLLEGE (for LADIE S), 48 and 49 Bedford 
Square, London, Founded, 1819. Incorporated, 1869, 

The SESSION 1873-74 will begin on Thursday, October 9 TWO ARNOTT 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, by open competition, at the beginning of next 
October. Candidates are reque sted to send their names to the Secretary before 
September 20 


Prospectuses may be had at the College. 
‘ JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 








A LEXANDRA PARK. —ADMISSION ONE SHILL ING. 
| £ BANK HOLIDAY FETE, Monday, 4th Augast. 
|} CRICKET. 
| TANNAKER’S JAPANESE TROUPE, 
CONCERT, by Company's Band. Masiea! Director, Mr. 11. Wei 
GRAND BALLET, a May-day Revel in the Olden Time. 
BROTHERS ELLIOTT ant KELLINO 
BALLOON ASCENT, under the direction of Mr. Coxwell. 
BEAUMONT'S BLACK B LOSSOM MINSTRELS. 
Concluding with a Grand Display of Fireworks by Mr. J. Pain. 
The Ban 1 of the Ist Mic A ile 3ex EB ngineer Volunte ers in attendance. 


st Hill. 





VL OBE TELEGR RAP Hand TRU sT COMPANY, Limited.— 
NOTICE is hereby given that the List of Applications for Shares of the 
GLOBE TELEGRAPH and TRUS. C OMPANY, LIMITED, will CLOSE on 
TUESDAY NEXT, the 5th prox., for Town and Country.—By order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary pro tem. 


66 Old Broad Street, E.C., Loadon, July 29, 1373. 
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LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON. 

J. W. HUTTON, B.A., will REOPEN his School on | 
Tuesday, September 16th. He possesses one of the 
best playgrounds in Brighton. Boys are prepared by 
him for entering the Universities, for Matriculation in 
London, and for the Local Examinations of Oxford 
and Cambridge. He divides the year into thre e terms. 






MPHE GRAMM: AR-SCHOOL of KIN 
EDWARD VL., BROMSGROVE, WORCEST = 
SHIRE. Head Master—HeERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. | 
The sons of gentlemen and clergymen are received 
as boarders in the Head Master's house. The system 
of Education is that of the Public Schools. | 
There are valuable Scholarships from the School to | 
Oxford University. | 
Terms for Board and Tuiti 








t 


mn, from 69 guineas to 


70 guineas per annum, according to age. Sous of 
clergymen, 50 guineas, 
The next Half will commence on Tuesday, August 1 2 


HANONRY SCHOOL, 
OLD ABERDEEN. 

Conducted by Rev. ALEXANDER ANDERSON, and his 
Son-in-Law, HENRY M, BARKER, LL.D. 
Honours WON BY PUPILS DURING LAST YEAR. 

1. Universities.—Class Prizes: Fourteen first and 
second. University Prizes: . £30, £65 per annum, 
&c. Graduations in Honours: : Four, of which three in | 
in highest honours. 

2. Public Services.—Two Indian Civil Service Ap- | 
pointments (final examination). First Place, Cavalry | 
and Infantry Competition (June, 1873). First Place, 
Woolwich Compstition, R.E. and R.A. (June, 1873). 

June 20, 1873. Prospectus on application. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807. ) 


pur KEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


| 
! 
| 
Apply to the Head Master. | 
| 
| 











WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARP<T MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Cc Covered i in One Piece. 


THE POTTERY ac L x R IES, 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; 
31 ORCHARD STREET, Pi RTMAN SQU 











nd 
ARE, Ww. 


M* TON’S ART POLTERY. 


‘OHN MOR TL OC ‘K begs to call the 
ey attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above Rooms. Unusual 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, 9 core Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
place din Nine Separate Departments, together form- 
ing the largest establishment of the kind in Europe. 
All goods mark tin plain figures, with a Discount for 
c ‘ash P ayments. 





OL E ADDRESSES :— 
h 203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


Woop TAPESTRY 
DECOR 


ATIONS. 


HOW ARD'S F S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, | 
being an adaptation of re al wood, in lien of painting or 
paper- -hanging, being beautiful in effect and exceed- 

ingly durable. 

HOWARD and SONS, 

DECORATORS, | 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W., 
And Midland Buildings, New Street, Birmingham. ‘eS 


EAUTIFU L and PEARL-LIKE 
TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 
can only be procured by the use of 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
been for the last seventy years highly 
usands who have used it, and con- 
Dentifrice that can be relied on 
2s 9d per box, 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautifies the Human | 
Hair, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 

small), and 21s per bottle. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 
Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and a 
Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms, 4s 6d 
and Ss 6d per Bottle. 
Ask any Chemist or Pe orfumer for “ Rowland’s 


I ENTOC RE TE, or SOLUBLE 
TOOTH POW DER TABLETS. 

AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 

Cannot soil the dressing-case nor toilet table, and 
are a perfect luxury. Prepared from a combination 
of ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. Price 
2s 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per- | 
fumers. Wholesale: Barclay &Sons, Farringdon Street. | 





Which has 
prized by the tho 
sider it the only 


" Articles. 





| Somerset House. 


| every description of a 


| Pronounced by ¢ 


| the enamel from decay, 


} 
| Patronized by the Royal F: 


HEALTH RESORTS. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Air bracing 
yet balmy.—Beautiful Scenery of North Devon. 
—240 Apartmeuts.—Cuisine excellent.—Wines choice. 


Table d' Hote daily. 
r 2. iy EK 
UN 





CO-OPERATIVE TRUNK “and 
IBRELLA COMPANY, 319 Strand, opposite 
Open to supply the Public without 
or formality, at reduced prices. 
6d, Silk Umbrellas, 
Portmanteaus, Ladies’ Dress 


Ticket, Subscription, 
Celebrated for our Ils. 
Guinea, Solid Leather 


Imperials, Overlands for India, Gladstone Bags, and | 


Equipage. 
DAVIDS, Manager. 


~-PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
‘onnoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


‘he LOSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to 


“AND | 


L. EA 
| 


the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 


} LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 


which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen :— 


de PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR, 


( \APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Curry 

/ Paste and Curry Powder. 

5 eer [C CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. il. Jones 
and Co., Tirhoot. 


paste JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE 
e warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re- 
fined Sugar only. 


peerarep SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


'% LAZENBY and SON’S iP ICKLI 1D aS, 

‘ e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 





| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 


}INNEFORD'S 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 


FLUID MAGNESIA. 





| the world, 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

-_ AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOUN GOSNEIELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper ‘Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 


l@ TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 


', gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
aud imparts a pleasing frag- 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Powder 


rance to the breath. 
To be had of 


“LOSS of H AIR, &e 

unily, Nobilit ity, and Faculty. 
M*. 304 Kegent Street, 
i London, is dz nily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual balduess, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 


TERRY, of 


| proved during the last 17 years. 
The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous | 


4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 


hair, post free, 
roots of superfluous hairs, 


permanently eradicating the 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


E OLLOWAY’SOIN [MEN TX PILLS. 
: NOTABLE FACTS ame itense heat augments 
the annoyances of in dise and encourages the 
devel pment of febrile disa r edere. wherefore they 
should, as they can, be removed by these detergent and 
purifying preparations. In stomach complaints, liver 
affections, pains and spasms of the bowels, Holloway’s 
unguent well rubbed over thealfected part immediately 
gives the greatest ease, prevents congestion and 
inflammation, checks the threatening diarrheea, and 
averts incipient misery. The poorer inhabitants of 
large cities will find these remedies to be their best 
friends when any pestilence rages, or when, 
unknown causes, eruptions, boils, abscesses, or ulcera- 









} tions point out the presence of taints or impurities 
| within the system, aud call for instant and effective 


curative measures, 


worth a 


It is now offered to the public in a more | 


all Perfumers and Chemists, and at | 
| Angel Passage, 93 Uppe r Tbames Street, London, 


from | 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENs 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOY 
WORLD. OUT THE 


THE USE OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Se 
The Delight of the Laundress, ¥8 Secures 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the W Vearer, 


| R ODRIGUES.. 
\ ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Desi 

| and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. igued, 

| 


| 
| 


—MONOGR. AMS, 


RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIO, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combing. 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminate; 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 64. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 

STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 

to the Royal Family, 


42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Stamped in 
din Gold, 








OTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN’'S 
SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
| announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, EC, 
where all communications should be addressed, 
Tw AN 'S 3 SE A SAL T, oxtencted from 
the “ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr, 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re- 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
salts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute 
for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 
Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 


flyer SEA SALT, for producing 

areal sea bath in yourown room. May be used 
warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 
each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 
in bags and boxes of 7Ib., 14lb., 281b., 56lb., and 1 ewt. 
Beware of imitations. 


i hg oe S SE 

produces astonishing effe 
lassitude, &c. Itinvigorates m pre elfe ‘tively and nata- 
rally than any other remedy. id in bags and boxes 
by all chemists and druggists. 'N B.— Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 


| 

} 

| IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 
| very want of the age, presenting to every one 
| the pleas ures of sea bathing without the necessity of 
| 

| 

j 

















A SALT, used daily, 


‘ts in cases of debility, 





a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Ar gyll Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 





tye SEA SALT is not merely a 
but has produced really won- 

derful effects in many cé of widular swelliz 
| rheumatic affections, neur: ralg zia, sprained joints, é 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations. 


| 
| 
fens SEA SALT, used daily, 
| 


healthful uxury, 





immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 
ing the whole syst m, it greatly assists in forming & 
sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


b hey AN’S SEA S 


in every nursery. 


| 

SALT should be used 
| Its wonderful strengthening 
| powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 
| ner. For very young children the bath should be 
| tenid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 
| druggisis. N.B.—Particularly see that each package 
bears our trade-mark. 

\ 

| 

| 

| 











b lgemen aly SEA SALT is superior to 

preparation in the world, as by the 

| process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 

| and invigorating pré mperei s of sea water, eliminated 

| in other cases by the ordinary operations of refining 
| and purifying, are retained in full activity. 

sles ca SEA SALT effectually 

relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 

night and morning with a solution preps ared by dis- 


any other 


solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
| water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 
| imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 


Finsbury, London, E.C. 

7 IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—Wheno 
urchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 

self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 

our well- known trade m 1ark—a bag. on which are the 

"—Tidmau and Son, 21 





words, ** Tidman’s Sea Salt. 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
NOUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism 1s 





quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
craned medicine, BLAIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 

LLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attac king any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 94 


) per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 
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DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 
FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 
INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). 


(AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 
oreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
3anke, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 


Read SHARP'S 


ontains Safe Investments in English and F 
ss Gas. Dock, Insurance, Bank: 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock 


(Established 1852.) 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





“IE CHEQUE BANK, LIMITED,!r 


has commenced business at its offices, 
PALL MALL EAST, and 124 CANNON STREET, E.C. 
‘The GUARANTEE FUND of £100,000 CONSOLS 
has been invested in the names of the following 
TRUSTEES :— 
RoperT DALGLISH, Esq 
CuTHBERT E. E 
SAMUEL MORLEY 
W. H. Situ, Esq., M. 
the Cheque Bauk supply a new, safe, 
applicable method of paying and 
transmitting smal] amounts of £10 and under. 3 
Each cheque will bear stamped on its face the maxi- 
mum amount for which it can be filled up, but the 
maximum amount must be previously deposited, and 
thus no account can be overdrawn. All cheques are 
crossed, ard payable only to order. 
The cheques are supplied in books of ten each, 
costing 1s, being 10d Government duty and 2d Bank 
ission. 
“oe can be paid to the credit of the Cheque Bank 
at any of the following Bankers, where the funds of the 
Cheque Bank will be deposited :— 
The BANK of ENGLAND. 
The WESTERN BRANCH of the BANK of 
ENGLAND, Burlington Gardens, Bond Street. 
GLYN, MILLS, & CO. 
WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- 





The cheques of 
and universally 


LAND. 
DIMSDALE, FOWLER, BARNARD, & CO. 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, LIMITED. 
ALEXANDERS, CUNLIFFES, & CO. 
NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND. 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH, & CO. 
ALLIANCE BANK, LIMITED. 
UNION BANK of SCOTLAND. 
MANCHESTER & SALFORD BANK. 
MANCHESTER & COUNTY BANK. 
By order, 
§. J. NICOLLE, Secretary and Accountant. 
Pall Mall East, S.W., 23rd July, 1873 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Streetand Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
| py ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
0, WILLIAM PURDY, Genera] Manager. 








\ Secretaries. 


T OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 


with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 


CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 

Injury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
Yor particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Aget t the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGE REET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
NOV@RNMENT STOCK INVESIL- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
33 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 
First Issue, £500,000. 








The Capital and Deposits received by this Company 
are invested in Government Stocks and Guaranteed 
Securities, which are quarterly inspected by the 
Auditors, who certify as to correctness and adver- 
tise their Certificate, thereby giving the most unques- 
ionable security. 
NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company 
iterms of Three and Five Years, with Cheques or 
Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of 
53 per cent. per annum for 5 years 
5 _ —- -3s — 
. Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal:— 
s per cent. below the current Bank rate for threo 
months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 
© per cent. for twelve months. 
Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
Colonial Government Stocks. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACTI of 
, MEAT.—None genuine without the Inventor's 
fac-simile in blue being on the Trade-mark Label and 
outer cover. Pure Condensed Essence of Beef Tea, 
excellent economic flavouring stock for soups, sauces, 
and made dishes. 
“Food for the nerves."—(Liebig.) 








HE ART JOURNAL 
for AUGUST (price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 

1. Tue BROTHERS, after C. Corpier. 

2. LOUIS XVIL., after Baron Warpers. 

3. DEAD CHRIST SUPPORTED by CHERUBS, after 

GIORGIONE. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

THE DEE: ITS ASPECTS AND ITs [listorY. Part VII. 
By J. 8. Howson, Dean of Chester. Illustrated. 

MARINE CONTRIBUTIONS TO Ant: CORAL. By P. L. 
Simmonds. 

ANCIENT STONE CROSSES OF ENGLAND. By A. Rimmer. 
Lilustrated. 

ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 

VENETIAN PAINTERS. Part VI. By W. B. Scott. 

THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. Illustrated. 

St. PAUL's CATHEDRALS. 

ANTIQUE BRONZE HEAD OF VENUS. 

ART aT HOME AND ABROAD, OBITUARY, REVIEWS, &c., 
&e. 
*,* The Volume for 1872 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 

bound in cloth. 

London: VirtvE & Co., [vy Lane ; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready. 


ENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 

J AUGUST, price 1s; post free, 1s 24, Containing 
Continuations of CLYTIE and MAKING THE WORST OF 
It, and 10 other Articles by eminent Authors. 

Will appear early in August. 

No. 1 of Grant's ILLUSTRATED CIRCLES, entitled 
AT THE SEA, price 1s; post free, 1s 2d. Containing 
30 Lilustrations, by W. BRUNTON, of Fun, with appro- 
priate text by ROBIN GOODFELLOW, of London Society. 

London: GRANT and Co., 72-78 Turnmill Street, E.C, 





rPuHE LAW MAGAZINE and Rx VIEW 

for AUGUST. price 2s, contains:—1. M ackay's Life 
Lord Stair. 2. Penalty, Part 2, by J. Balfour Browne, 
Barrister-at-Law, 3. Treatment of Prisoners before 
Trial. 4. Lord Westbury. 5. Illustrations of our 
Judicial System, Part 7, by J. F. Finlason. 6. Undue 





Influence. 7. Legal Antiquities of Scotland. Legal 
Gossip, &c. 
London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7 Fleet Street, Her 


Majesty's Law Publishers. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
JENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
ennmeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. 








3 Royal Exchange 





BURTON'S. 
[r , | Des- |Crvrs. 
The Blades are all of the Table. sert. |per pr 
finest Steel. 
}s dis. dis. @ 
Dd. 































33-inch ivory handles ..,....per doz.) 19 5 os 
34 ditto balance ditto 20 Pie 
SE GEGtO, GIGO .cccoserecccesere 33 a! «© 
3¢ ditto fine ivory ditto : my « 
4 ditto extra large ditto...... | 40 10 6) 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 45 | 
Ditto, with silver ferules  .,..........| 46 -| 8 
Ditto, with silvered blades | 55, -| 9 6) 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 19 .| 7 6) 


° -| 
ILLIAM 5S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


ge GRANT SOA P.— 

The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FLELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

others, 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


I EALTHY DIGESTION.— 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSON’'S PEPSINE. 

Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 3s; Lozenges, in 
boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in bottles, from 2s; and 
as Powder, in 1-oz. bottles, at 5s each, by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, 





LM ACMILLAN's 
a 





THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, COLXXXL., JULY, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 

. THe TREVELYAN PAPERS. 

. THe TALMUD. 

3. BARON HuBNeER'S Trip ROUND THE WORLD. 
4. SAVINGS OF THE PROPLE. 

5. Lire oF Str HENRY LAWRENCE. 

6. THE APPROACHING TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

‘ 

8 


st 


. Miss THACKERAY’'S OLD KENSINGTON. 
8. Ferausson'’s RuDE STONE MONUMENTS. 
9. Tut Lire AND LABOURS OF ANTOINE COURT. 
10. PERSONAL MEMOIR OF Mr. Grore. 
11, Recent EVENTS IN AFFGHANISTAN, 
London: Lonamans & Co. Edinburgh: A.& C. BLACK. 


‘THe QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 269, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
1, STATE OF ENGLISH POETRY, 
2. CHURCH OF FRANCE. 
CELTIC SCOTLAND, 
GEORGE GROTE, 
5. DARTMOOR. 
6. HAROLD OF NORWAY. 
A a EQUALITY, FRATERNITY.—JOHN STUARP 
MILL. 
8. BEAUMARCHAIS. 
9. THe SHAH OF PerstA. 
10, LESSONS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
rPHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
for AUGUST. Edited by Joun Moauey. 
CONTENTS. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
Editor. 
POLIZIANO’S ITALIAN Poetry. By John Addington 
Symonds. 
THOMAS Love Peacock. By G. Barnett Smith. 
REFORMS IN PERSIA. By Reginald Stuart Poole. 
THE MILITARY DEFENCE OF THE COMMUNE. IL. By 
General Cluseret. 
Mk. MILL’s DocrrineE OF Liperty. By the Editor. 
Lavy ANNA. Chaps. 17 to 20. By Anthony Trollope. 
CRITICAL Notices. By Edith Simcox. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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I. By the 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, 1873. No. DCXCIY. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 


THE PARISIANS.—Book IX. 

SAVALLS, AND THE CARLISTS TIN CATALONIA. 

A CENTURY OF GREAT PoETS.—No. [X. Johann 
Friedrich Schiller. 

THE SCILLY IsLes AND SOUTH-WEST CORNWALL. 

A VISIT TO ALBION. 

THe NortH: the Land of Love and Song. 

DRAGGING OUT A WRETCHED EXISTENCE. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Py RASER’S MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST, being No. 44 of the New Series. 

Edited by J. A. Froupg, M.A. 

CONTENTS. 

Our Foop SuprLy AND THe GAME LAws. 

THe LiFe AND TEACHINGS OF MOHAMMED, 
Newman. 

A Visit TO [IRELAND AT ELEcTION Time. 

THE STONE STEPS, 

THe WORKMEN OF PARIS BETWEEN THE TWO SEIGES. 
By J. de Bouteiller. 

THe RELATION OF METAPHYSICS TO LITERATURE AND 
Science. By Professor John Stuart Blackie. 

A SINGER FROM KILLARNEY. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT IN INDIA, 

Mr. Dixon's “ History Or TWO QUEENS.” 

Tue Fourrtize. By the Author of “Flemish 
Interiors.” 

LUCIAN. 

British MERCHANT SBAMEN. 
Dawson, R.N. 

Or GRrowine OLD. By A. K. 1. B. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 

MAGAZINE. 

No. 166, for AUGUST. 
Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1, * Worpswortn.” By Sir John Duke Coleridge, 
M.P. for Exeter, H.M.’s Attorney-Cieneral, 

‘A Princess oF THULE.” By William Black, 
Author of * The Strange Adventures of a Phae- 
ton.” Chaps. 13-15, 

3. “How THe ‘STaABAT MATER’ WAS WRITTEN.” By 
Alexander Schwartz. 

‘Tue Use AND ABUSE OF HospitaLs.” By W. 
Fairlie Clarke, M.A., M.B. 

5. “Joun Stuart MILL.” By Joseph John Murphy. 

6. “My Time, AND Waat [ve Dong with Ir.” By 

F.C. Burnand. Chaps, 17-20. 

7. “A JATRA.” 

8. “IN THE VINEYARDS OF TOURAINE.” 

“Tuk BATTLE OF DORKING Mave [upossrBLe.” By 
a Military Critic. 

10. “Mr, DeuTscH AND THE ‘ EDINBURGH Revirw.’' 

By George Grove. 





By F. W. 





Sy Commander Wm. 


a 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 164. 

TPUE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

AUGUST. With Illustrations by Marcus Stone 
aud Geores Du MAuRIER, 

Youne Brown. (With an Illustration) 9. Night 
Lines. 10. What Happens. 11. The Village Curate. 
12. Dr. Porteous. 13. Wedding Bells. Book IL.—1. 
Sweet William. 2. Heriot Service and Custom. 3 
Young Brown. 4. An Idyl. 5, Parental Authority. 

TURKISH GEORGIA, 

NEWS FROM THE MOON. 

SUN-FISHING ON THE WesT COAST OF IRBLAND. 

THE CASUISTRY OF JOURNALISM, 

A Scorcu THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 

Our DUTIES. 

THE OLD Loves, 

Zevoa’s Fortune. (With an Illustration. 4. The 
Green-Room. 5. The Knight of the Silk Parse. 6. 
The Third Boudoir. 7. Claudia’s First Patron. 

Sirs, ELDgR, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Third Edition, 8vo, with 13 Illustrations, 16s. 
KENSINGTON. 


By MISS THACKERAY. 


OLD 


“ We are inclin edt orank‘Old Kensington’ as the second novel of the season. 
It is the only work worthy to be placed after the chef deuvre of George Eliot— 
* Middlemarch.’ "—Z£dinburgh Review. 


“Tn laying her scenes in Old Kensington, the author has shown an artist's in- 
stinct, and chosen her ground where she was likely to write at her strongest...... 
It is an illustrated idyl from first to last.”—TZimes. 


“This is in many respects the most interesting story Miss Thackeray has as yet 
published; it is certainly that which gives us the highest impression of the rich- 
ness and power of her genius...... No work more clear and true and pure, more fall 
of tenderness and grace, and of that insight which nothing but a keen sympathy 
with every phase of joy and sorrow can give, is produced among us than that by 
which she sustains the honours of her father’s name."—Saturday Review. - 


“One of the most perfect pieces of poetic fiction that the present age has produced 
eveeee Lhe characters b ive in them the mystery andthe fullness of life. They are not 
merely figures trived for the sake of the narrative ; they are souls trembling to 
the touch of m em tions—full of desires, hopes, weaknesses, joys, sorrows, 
affinities, like the Is of liviug men and women.”—Daily News. 









SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





At all Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ALCESTIS. 


“The author is evidently a musician, and the book is a genuine offspring of 
musical and artistic enthusiasm, The reading of it leaves anim; pression not easily 
effaced, but one somewhat different from that which is usually left by a work of 
fiction...... It is held together by a consistent and well ordered plot, and this again 
distinguishes ‘ Alcestis ' from the numberless productions which know no mean 
between scrambling, somehow, through two or three volumes with no plot at all. 
evsece Here we have a central idea, cles arly conceived and developed with power and 
feeling which are unquestionable.”"—Saturday Review. 


“¢ Alcestis ’ is all about music, yet it is not only a readable novel, but a charmingly 
graceful, fresh, and modest little book.” —Spectator. 


“We must speak of ‘ Alcestis' not merely as an exceptionally charming story: 
but as a work cf art. It has the distinctive s2al of all genuine work; it strikes 
through superficial meanings and conventionality—like the sculptor’s chisel 
through fine rags and fripperies—to the dignity and truth of life."—Zwaminer. 


“The author shows some knowledge of a phase of humanity with which most 
people are little acquainted, and which will give the book, beyond most fictions of 
the season, the essential charm of novelty.”"—Atheneum. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


The VOYAGE of the ZEALOUS. 

In a few days will be published, in 8vo, with a Map and numerous Illustrations, 

price 21s, cloth. 

( UR JOURNAL inthe PACIFIC. By the Officers of H.M.S. 

Zealous. Arranged and edited by Lieutenant S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, R.N. 
London: LoNGMaNs GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Mr. PROCTOR’ S NEW WORK on the MOON. 

In One Volume, crown 8vo cloth, with 22 Lithographic Plates, Charts, and Dia- 
grams, 1 Wood Engraving, and 3 Lunar Photographs by Rutherfurd, of New 
York, price 15s. 

4 HE MOON ; Her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical 

Condition. By RicHarp A. Proctor, B.A., Cantab, Hon. Sec., R.A.S., Author 
of “Other Worids thin Ours,” * Saturn and its System,” * The Orbs Around Us,” 

&e. 








L ndon: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


r HE NE W OLD STYL E. —See the BUILDER of ‘THIS 
WEEK (4d, or by post 43d), for View of New Chambers in Leadenhall 
Street; also for View of the Conington Monument—* Modern Gothic Architecture ” 
—Trade Banners—Screw-jack Architecture. &c. 
1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE unde 
NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Fenix WHITEHURST. In 2 Vols, 8yo, 4 
[Vow ready, 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Entirto Casrerag 


Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready, 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Relig; 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Daviss, D.D. 


The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS : 


Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 
NEW WORK by Dr. BEKE. 


MOUNT SINAI a VOLCANO. 


3EKE, Ph.D., Author of “ Origines Biblica, 
Messiah,” &c. Price 2s 6d. 


gious 
1 vol. 8yo, 
(Now ready, 
a Book for an Idle 


[Yow ready, 


By Cuarres 7, 
"The Idol in Horeb,” “Jesus the 
(Now ready, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. J. H. _H. RIDDELL, 


The EARL’S PROMISE. By Mrs. J. H. Rippers, 


Author of * George Geith.” “ City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Al one,” “ The ion 

for Wealth,” * Far Above Rubies,” ** Home, Sweet Home!” “A J.ife’s Assi iza,” 

&e., &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready, 
The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 


Man's Weakness. By Ropsrt Sr. JouN Corbet, Author of “ The © avons 
Daughter,” * Church and Wife,” &c. [Now ready. 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By the Author 
of * Nellie’s Memories,” “ Barbara Heathcote's Trial,” &., &c. In 3 vols 
[Now ready. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under 


the Greenwood Tree,” “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. In3 vols. [Now ready, 
The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD. By Menrvyy 

MERRITON. 3 vols. [Now ready, 
NELLY DYNISFORD: a New Novel. 3 vols. 


[Wow ready. 
BY NO FAULT of THEIR OWN. A New Novel, 
By Miss TELFEY. 3 vols. 
COMING HOME; or, Sithors to Grind. A Fireside 


Story (from which the Play, produced at the Globe Theatre, London, July ith, 
1873, is adapted). By Georae RALPH WALKER. In 1 vol. 


A NEW BOOK by E. DYNE FENTON. 
In 1 vol. crown Svo. 
EVE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. Dyne Fenroy, Author 


of “ Sorties from Gib.,” “ Military Men I Have Met,” &. [Now ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 








3 vols. 





MESSRS GABRIEL, 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


LUDGATE HILL 


AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 


72 CITY, 





WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit | pints, A perfectly genuine, 
is the very 
CRE AM OF IRISH WHISKIES 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | 

some than the fines st. Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink labe}, and cork branded 

* KINAH. AN’ S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


GPARELING DINNER ALE. 


| Champagne. This Wine 
Messrs. 


RHEINWEIN; 


w* YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


it DIA PALE ALE, 


Ww* YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 
Feowecace ALE, 
wv) 


TM. YOUNGER and CO. 


f bs WOR 
Established 17 49. Breweries: Edinburgh. AIR 
Liverpool | I . . 


London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. 
Office: 51 South John Street. 


te AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, 


Soda, Potass. Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 
Got 7, Lithia and Potass. 
Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELuts and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Brest and Sons, Hen 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


IT will cause Hair to 
FALLING Hair i 








and for 





Depot, 


NGELHEIM CHAMPAGNE; Dry, Ch 


Medium, and Rich, 54s per dozen, 29s per dozen 
| from Ingelheim, on the Rhine, equal to first-quality 


FEARON, and sold as 
but as this name has been extensively 
used by other firms for low-priced Wines, they have 
now adopted the more distinctive title of INGELHEIM 
CHAMPAGNE, The Trade 
| each label bears the Signature of the Importers. 
| H.B.FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 
145 New Bond Street, W., 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


UNVILLE and CO., 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. 

Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Bel 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. post, on the circumference of the body two inches 


MRS. S. A. 


RESTORE 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote! uxuriant growth. 
i mmediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Nhillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 

ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANYS 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Iee Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DOPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, titted with water tanks and filters, and all mo 
dern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
Lon ton (Cor ner of Savoy St eet) Illustrated lists free, 


naturally sparkling Wine, 


was first introduced by 
MOUSSIRENDER 








“RU PTU RE S.—B Y ROY AL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
| TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


| gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness oe ut . cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the og (which cannot fail to fit) for warded by 





Mark is registered, and 


London; 


Belfast, are the 
Their 


Supplied in 
Quota- 


fast; or at their London 


below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
ALLEN’S Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
LD'S Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
sgeT vy | free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
R or DRESSING free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. . 
pl ASTIC STOC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
1 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &e. ‘hey are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, aud are Posed on like an a linary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
| London. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 
MANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SARA COLERIDGE, by her Daughter. 


or 
wsnorR Two QuEENS, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 


y OF i 
we Forbss.—LogD HOUGHTON'S MONOGRAPHS. 


LD. 
ee Lars or GEORGE GROTE.—OLD KENSINGTON. 


quaN’s HisTORY OF ST. PAUL'’s CATHEDRAL, 
puuaLes AMONG THE DoLomitss, by A. B. Edwards. 
ysrTeRs AND LECTURES BY DEAN MANSEL. 
— JouN BurcoYNe.—LiFs OF DEAN ALFORD. 
Msmorn OF 4 BroTHER, by Thomas Hughes. 
Foastsn’s LiFe OF CHARLES Dickens, Vol. II. 
{as Hanz MOUNTAINS, by Henry Blackburn. 

Roms AND New ITALY, by Emilio Castelar. 
TasoLOGY AND MoRALITY, by Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. 
wsvors OF A PAGE IN THE Court OF Lovis XVI. 
SraaNGERS AND Prrerims.——T#E EARLS PROMISE. 
EARL RUSSELL'S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN EvRops. 
STANLEY'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF LIVINGSTONE. 

Lira AMONG THE Mopocs, by Joaquin Miller. 

Notss OF THOUGHT, by the late Charles Buxton. 
REMINISCENCES & REFLECTIONS, by J. M‘Leod Campbell. 
Ovo Count Lirg IN France, by Mrs. Elliot. 

DoctoRS AND PATIENTS, by John Tim bs.——BRESSANT. 
Jest AND EARNEST, by George Webbe Dasent. 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, by Authony Trollope. 
Lire op COUNT MONTALEMBERT, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lirsop Sm Henry LAWRENCE.—KENELM CHILLINGLY 
DARWIN ON THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 
WITHIN THE MAzeE.—LOMBARD StTaget, by W. Bagehot 
Bales AND BRIDALS, by J. C. Jeaffreson.—FLEURANGE. 
Msworns OF BARON STOCKMAR.——-MIDDLEMARCH. 
MvsiCAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF-CENTURY. 
Love is Exoven, by W. Morris.—LitTLe Kats Kirsy. 
Mewoins OF ALGERNON SYDNEY, by A. C. Ewald. 

Tax LUsHAI EXPEDITION, 1871-72, by R. G. Woodthorpe 
FiTz¢BRALD's MemOrR OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

A WoMAN AT THE WHEEL.—Homs, Sweet Howe. 
TrxpALL's LECTURES ON LIGHT.——OULMSHIRE FOLK. 
STaTIONAMUSEMENTS in NEW ZEALAND byLadyBarker. 
Bep Corron NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY, by Robert Browning 
Essa¥s, by Prof. Cairnes.—Essa Ys, by Rev. H. Burgess, 
Bissor EWING's SERMONS On RAVELATION.—PASCAREL 
Masson's LiFe OF MILTON, Vol. III.—OLrvia's LOVERS. 
Lirs or Stn E. CODRINGTON.—A VAGABOND HEROINE. 
BRcoLLBCTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF J. R. PLANCHE. 
Lirz oF THOMAS BRASSBY, by Sir Arthur Helps. 
Estmatss OF ENGLISH KINGs, by J. L. Sanford. 
Seauons ON LIVING SuBJBCTS, by Horace Bushnell. 
UsexPLoReD SrriA, by Captain Burton.—QUuIXSTAR. 
MICHAEL FARADAY, by Dr. Gladstone.—GoLp ELsig. 
MaDAME DE SéVIGNE, by the Comtesse de Puliga. 

Tue TEMPTATIONS OF OuR LORD, by Norman Macleod. 
Soug TALK ABOUT ANIMALS, by Sir Arthur Helps. 
PLAYSAND PURITANS, by Canon Kingsley.—CONTRASTS. 
Spgecues ON LOCAL TAXATION, by George J. Goschen. 
Miss oR Mrs? by Wilkie Collins. —THs NEWMAGDALEN 
Ovk AMERICAN COUSINS AT Hog, by “ Vera.” 

Lif AND MISSIONARY TRAVBLS OF Rev. J. F. OGLE. 
Tow GEOLOGY, by Canon Kingsley.—My LitTLe Gir, 
A Tavs REFORMER.——LIFE OF B. AND E. SEEBOHM. 
Biarritz, by Count H. Russell.—Frencu Home Lire. 
Jekvis's HisTORY OF THE CHURCH OF FRANCE. 

Lire oF SAINT ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY, by C. A. Jones. 
Goat aT HOME AND ABROAD, by J. R. Leifchild. 
Beape's AFRICAN SKETCH-BOOK, —— WILD GEORGIB. 
SANDFORD FLEMING'’S EXPEDITION THROUGH CANADA. 
Lisgety, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, by J. F. Stephen. 
Tas Lanp OF Moas, by Rev. H. B. Tristram. 
Tae TONGUE NOT ESSENTIAL TO SPEKCH, by E. Twisleton 
Tent Lire In NorWAY, by Hubert Smith. 
Over THE DOVREFJELDS,——MERIDIANA.——U NA. 

A WINTER IN Morocco, by Amelia Perrier. 
Bavay’s Lire or HUMBOLDT.—LiFg OF MOSCHELES. 
IRELAND IN 1872, by Rey. James Macaulay. —BoscoskL. 
GostWi0K’s OUTLINES OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 
Uxortaopox Lonpov, by Rev. C. M. Davies. 
Devey's COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF MODERN POETS. 


AND MANY OTHER RECENT WORKS OF ACKNOWLEDGED MERIT AND GENERAL INTEREST. 


SINGIN ZANZIBAR WATERS, by Capt. Sulivan. 








CRITIQUES AND ADDRESSES, by Professor Huxley. 

THE INTELLECTUAL Lrg, by P. G. Hamerton. 

May, by Mrs. Oliphant.—INNOcENT.—AT His Gates, 
Srory or Gogtus's Lirs, by G. H. Lewes. 

THE CRUISE OF TH “ ROSARIO,” by Capt. Markham. 
Tue Mysrery or Marre, by Rev. J. A. Picton. 

Lire or Siz James Y. Siurson.—Tue Rose Garvey, 
WHITERURST'S Court LiFs UNDER NAPOLEON III. 
WALKS IN FLORENCE, by Susan and Joanna Horner. 
MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LiFe, by Augustus J. C. Hare. 
Tue Evstace DiAMonDs.—THE ViCAR's DAUGHTER. 
Bassi, by Julia Kavanagh.——OAKSHOTT CASTLE. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON, by W. Black. 
A Concise History OF PAINTING, by Mrs. C. Heaton. 
SANTO DOMINGO, by S. Hazard. ——Tus RUNAWAY. 
S1x oF Spapes, by 8S. R. Hole.-——Orr THE SKELLIGS. 
P’s and Q's, by Miss Yonge.——Canonsury HOLT. 
THe PILLARS OF THE Hovuse.——Lonpvon’s Heart. 
Lire OF Mas. E. MontaGue, by Dr. Doran. 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND, by James A. Froude. 
UNDER THE Sun, by G. A. SAaLa.—— BRIGHT MORNING- 
DIARIES AND LETTERS OF Sik GEORGE JACKSON, 
HUvuBNER's Lirs OF Pore SIXTUs THE FIFTH. 
TYRWHITTI's LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN ART. 

PAUL OF TARSUS, by a Graduate.——T 8 MAID OF SKER, 
Ligut Scrence For Leisure Hours, by R. A. Proctor. 
To THE CAPE FOR DIAMONDS, by Frederick Boyle. 
THOUGHTS FOR THB Times, by Rey. H. BR. Haweis. 
ATLANTIC Ess8ayYs, by T. W. Higginson. ——ExpriaTeD. 
A Lapy’'s Rips THxoUGH PALESTINE, by Amy Fullerton 
A SAIL TO SmyRNA, by Mrs. Baillie. ——ALcgsris. 

THE ROMANCE OF ASTRONOMY, by R. Kalley Miller. 
STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE, by W. H. Pater. 
BRIEFS AND PAPERS, by Two Idle Apprentices. 
ENIGMAS OF Lira, by W. R. Greg.——J OHANNES OLAF, 
Our WorkK IN PALESTINE.—Tu& OxroRD METHODIST, 
RAWLINSON’S HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF PARTHIA, 
OLD-FASHIONED ETutcs, by William T. Thornton. 

A VIsIT TO ALGERIA, by Lady Herbert of Lea. 
Recorps or THe Rocks, by Rev. W. S. Symonds. 

A JOURNEY THROUGH THE CAUCASUS, by A. H. Mounsey. 
Tue LittLe Sanctuary, by Dr. Raleigh.——Sggta. 
TYNDALL'S Forms OF WATER IN CLOUDS, &c. 
PALGRAVE's ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. 
PICTURES ACROSS THE CHANNEL.—BEAUTIFUL EpITH. 
TRAVELS IN INDO-CHINA, by L. de Carné.—MIRnaNnDaA. 
Tue Laws oF THe Krnapom, by Dr. J. Oswald Dykes. 
THE YOuNG Lirg IN Gop's Servica, by Dr. Vaughan. 
EssaYs ON THB OLD TESTAMENT, by Rev. S. Leathes. 
Scenss OF THE MIDDLE A@es, by Rev. E. L. Cutts. 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS IN THEOLOGY, by Rev. J. Hunt. 
Son@s OF THE Russian Pgopie, by W. R. S. Ralston. 
Tue DAY AFTER DEATH, by Louis Figuier.—HARcouRT 
DARWINISM IN MORALS, by Frauces Power Cobbe. 
MEMORIALS OF ANNA HINDsRER.—THE YOUNG SQUIRE. 
GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN VICTORIA, by a Resident. 
GARNSTON, OR A LiFs’s DIscipLiNe, by Mrs. J. Mercier. 
TALES, NEW AND OLD, by the Author of “ Denise.” 
THe HEIRESS IN THE FAMILY.——WILLING TO Die. 
MATTHEW Frost, Carrier, by E. Marshall.——Moraa. 
THROWN To@sTHER.—STONE'Ss TOUR THROUGH SPAIN. 
Lirs OF Lonp KeNyYON.—TuHe& Last OF THE LYTHAMS. 
MACCALL’S FOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES.—TEN YEARS. 
GILFILLAN’S Lirz OF Rev. W. ANDERSON.—CONTRASTS. 
THE PARADISE OF MaRTyRs, by Thomas Cooper. 
SLAVE-CATCHING IN THE INDIAN OCBAN, Capt. Colomb. 
Memoirs OF H. T. CoLeprooke.—Tae GAOL CRADLE. 
Tue DEATH SHOT, by Mayne Reid.—F Rank LAWRENCE. 
Frost AND THAW, by Rev. J. C. Boyle. 
Pike'’sSvuB-TROPICAL RAMBLES.—RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES. 
LADY CAROLINE, WITH PENDANTS. —SHE AND I, 
THE OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, AND LIFs, by Elisée Reclus. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY, by Lady Clementina Davies 
Bampton LECTURES, by Rev. J. R. T. Eaton. 

Lost FoR GOLD.—— WHAT ‘Tis TO Lovg. 

THROUGH SPAIN WITH COOK, by A. R. Elwes. 

TO AND FROM CONSTANTINOPLE, by H. E.H. Jerningham. 





EATHERINE'S TRIAL, by Holme Lee.—Erris's GAME. 
FaoM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR, Rey.G. L'Estrange. 
Busi FIGgHTina, by Sir J. E. Alexander. 

FIgLD AND Forest RampBuss, by A. L. Adams. 

Tue LION AND THe ELEPHANT, by OC. J. Andersson. 
DaumMonn’s Eraswvs.,——K @NNEDY'S NEW ZEALAND. 
lire oF Rev. Joun Tuomas, by C. B. Lewis. 

Tue Srectroscops, by J. N. Lockyer.—Penrvuppocks. 
Story or tue Lirvu Musson, by Rev. 8. M‘Farlane. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Sir Gror@e POLLOCK. 
THe Derrus OF THE SRA, by Dr. Wyville Thomson. 
LITERATURE AND DoGMA, by Matthew Arnold. 
WANDERINGS IN SPAIN, by Augustus J. C. Hare. 

Lire AND Letrers Or Rev. Joun James TAYLER. 
PILGRIMAGE OF THE TiBeER, by William Davies. 
HIsToryY OF THE R&FORMATION, by George P. Fisher. 
“He Cometu Not,” Sas Saiw.——Mvurpay'’s Master. 
Miss DoroTH Y's Cd ARGR.—HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. 
First Sketca OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, by H. Morley. 
HAYWARD'S BIOGRAPHICAL Essa Ys, Second Series. 
Sones ror SalLors, by W. C. Bennett. ———OYLLENE. 
PENELOPE, by Mrs. S. Leathes.——J AMES STRATHGBLD. 
CAPTAIN O'SHAUGHNESSY'S SPORTING CAREER. 
OVERLAND, INLAND, AND UPWARD, by A. U. 

Tue Tave Cross, a Poem, by Captain Whyte-Melville. 
GLIMPSES OF THE FuTURE LIFE, by Mungo Ponton. 
Lire or Sik W. H. MAULE.——MILLY DARRELL. 
Ampire’s STORY OF HIS LovE.——LILIAN'S PENANCE. 
Tae CAVALIER AND HIS LADY.—A SLIP IN THE FENS. 
LEGENDS OF THE JACOBITE WARS, by T. Maunsell. 
CHANGE OF AIR AND ScCeNgs, by Dr. Alphonse Donné. 
A Summer's Romance.——IN THe Lap OF ForTUNE. 
VamBéryY's BOKHARA.——THE DocrTor’'s DILEMMA. 
BUCKLE'S MISCELLANEOUS Works.—So Very HumAy. 
Faith & Frees THOUGHT, edited by Bishop Wilberforce. 
PaGe's Lire OF HAWTHORNE.—WRAYFORD'S WARD. 
PHYSICS AND POLITICS, by Walter Bagehot.——W ork. 
Our SEAMEN, by Samuel Plimsoll.——T#omasINA. 
LiFE OF ANNA ZU STOLBERG—LIFE OF SEBASTIAN BACH 
Largs, by Bayard Taylor.—~—MADONNA'Ss CHILD, 

IN THE MORNING LAND, by J. Stuart Glennie. 

Lire OF GENERAL BeckwitH.—TueE Fayoum In Eoyrr. 
Moopy's LECTURES ON AnT.—RovussgAv, by J. Morley. 
Revss’s History OF EARLY CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
STRBAMS FROM HippEN Sources, by B. M. Ranking. 
CABINET Portraits, by T. W. Reid.——ONLyY Eves. 

A Scamper TO SEBASTOPOL, by James Creagh. 

Tas Gresks or To-Day, by Charles K. Tuckerman. 
Back-Loe Stupres, by C. D. Warner.—Gracs TOLMAR. 
N&VeR AGAIN.—THE Farr HAVEN, by J. Pickard Owen. 
Russian CONSPIRATORS IN SIBERIA.—OUR New House, 
Sermons BY Rev. W. Pcutsrorp.——HIppEN PEARLS. 
Our New Masters, by T, Wright.—ANoTHER WORLD. 
LIFE OF ANGELIQUE ARNAULD.—FAIR, BUT NOT WISK. 

Lire ov JOHN CLARE.——THE THREE OXONIANS, 

SKETCHES OF REMARKABLE PEOPLE, by Spencer T. Hal! 

ANTS AND Sprpers, by J. T. Moggridge.—By Aanp Br. 

VICTORIES AND DeF BATS, by Colonel R. P. Anderson. 

ILLUsTRIOUS WOMEN OF FRANCE, by Mra. Challice. 

COLENSO's LECTURES ON THE MOABITE STONE. 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE, by Rev. T. W. Fowle. 

Ecuoes OF A Famous Year.—A MONTH AT GASTEIN. 

Tue HOLY CATHOLIC CuuRcH, by Dean Goulburn. 

TRAITS OF BisLe CHARACTER, by Francis Jacox. 

Srx Years IN Evrore, by Madame Kibrizli. 

PourticaL Women, by Sutherland Menzies. 

Sonas OF THE SUN LANDS, by Joaquin Miller. 

NEARER AND DEARER.——NELLY DYNISFORD. 

A Parr OF BLUs Eyvgs.——ROBERT ORD's ATONEMENT. 

STupigs OF THE GREEK Posts, by J. A. Symonds. 

Human Longevity, by William Thoms.—Too Soon, 

THe CONFLICT OF StuprEs, by J. Todhunter. 

ANNALS OF A NAVAL FAMILY, by Mrs. A. Traherne. 

STupies AND ROMANCES, by H. Wilson.——W aks. 

A MONTH IN SWITZERLAND, by F. B. Zincke.——Brvuey. 

A VOYAGE TO SPITZBERGEN, by John C. Wells. 

EssAYs ON Home Lire, by F. Perry—Tue Comina May, 

THE BeATITUDES OF THE KinGvoM, by Dr, J.O. Dykes. 





See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST, New Edition now ready, postage free on application. ; 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms.—Prospectuses postage free on application. 
BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND OTHER LIBRARIES. . 
See MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST, postage free on application. 
The New Edition of the August Clearance Catalogue offers many Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, strongly Rebound for use in Seaside and other 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 


Libraries, at unusually low prices. 


1 ee 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 44 JOHN-DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











996 THE SPECTATOR. [August 2, 1873, 





Third Edition, 8yo, with 13 Illustrations, 16s. 


OLD KENSINGTON. 


By MISS THACKERAY. 


“ We are inclined to rank ‘Old Kensington’ as the second novel of the season. 
It is the only work worthy to be placed after the chef d'wuvre of George Eliot— 
* Middlemarch.’ "—Zdinburgh Review. 


“Tn laying her scenes in Old Kensington, the author has shown an artist's in- 
stinct, and chosen her ground where she was likely to write at her strongest...... 
It is an illustrated idyl from first to last.”—Times. 


‘This is in many respects the most interesting story Miss Thackeray has as yet 
published; it is certainly that which gives us the highest impression of the rich- 
ness and power of her genius..,...No work more clear and true and pure, more fall 
of tenderness and grace, and of that insight which nothing but a keen sympathy 
with every phase of joy and sorrow can give, is produced among us than that by 
which she sustains the honours of her father’s name.”—Saturday Review. ° 


“One of the most perfect pieces of poetic fiction that the present age has produced 
e++-ee Lhe characters have in them the mystery and the fullness of life. They are not 
merely figures contrived for the sake of the narrative ; they are souls trembling to 
the touch of many emotions—full of desires, hopes, weaknesses, joys, sorrows, 
affinities, like the souls of living men and women.”—Daily News. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





At all Libraries, 2 vols. post Svo. 
ALCESTIS. 


“The author is evidently a musician, and the book is a genuine offspring of 
musical and artistic enthusiasm. The reading of it leavesanimpression not easily 
effaced, but one somewhat different from that which is usus ully left by a work of 
fiction...... It is held together by a consistent and well ordered plot, and this again 
distinguishes ‘ Alcestis’ from the numberless productions which know no mean 
between scrambling, somehow, through two or three volumes with no plot at all. 
evvces Here we have a central idea, clearly conceived and developed with power and 
feeling which are unquestionable,”"—Saturday Review. 


“¢ Alcestis ’ is all about music, yet it is not only a readable novel, but a charmingly 
graceful, fresh, and modest little book.” —Spectator. 


“We must speak of ‘ Alcestis' not merely as an exceptionally charming story, 
but as a work cf art. It has the distinctive s2al of all genuine work; it strikes 
through superficial meanings and conventionality—like the sculptor’s chisel 
through fine rags and fripperies—to the dignity and truth of life."—Zwaminer. 


“The author shows some knowledge of a phase of humanity with which most 


people are little acquainted, and which will give the book, beyond most fictions of 
the season, the esseutial charm of novelty.”"—Athenwum. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





The VOYAGE of the ZEALOUS. 

In a few days will be published, in 8vo, with a Map and numerous Illustrations, 

price 21s, cloth. 

( UR JOURNAL in the PACIFIC. By the Officers of H.M.S. 

Zealous. Arranged and edited by Lieutenant S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, R.N. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Mr. PROCTOR'S NEW WORK on the MOON. 

In One Volume, crown 8yo cloth, with 22 Lithographic Plates, Charts, and Dia- 
grams, 1 Wood Engraving, and 3 Lunar Photographs by Rutherfurd, of New 
York, price 15s. 

YHE MOON ; Her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical 
Condition. By RicHarp A. Proctor, B.A., Cantab, Hon. Sec., R.A.S., Author 
of “Other Worlds than Ours,” * Saturn and its System,” “ The Orbs Around Us,” 

&e. 











London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


rMAWE NE W OLD STYL E. —See the BUILDER of ‘THIS 
WEEK (4d, or by post 43d), for View of New Chambers in Leadenhall 
Street; also for View of the Conington Monument—* Modern Gothic Architecture ” 
—Trade Banners—Screw-jack Architecture. &c. 
1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE unde 


NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late FeLIx WHITEHURST. In 2 vols, 8v0, 
[Vow ready, 
OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emtrto Cast 


Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 yol. 8vo. 


ELAR, 
[Now ready, 

UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 

Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. Maurice Davies, D.D. 1 vol. 8yo. 
[Now ready, 

The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a Book for an Idle 
Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8yo. [Yow ready, 

NEW WORK by Dr. BEKE. 
MOUNT SINAI a VOLCANO. By Cuarres 7 


Beke, Ph.D., Author of “ Origines Biblicw,” The Idol in Horeb,” “Jesus th 
Messiah,” &¢. Price 2s 6d. (Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


The EARL’S PROMISE. By Mrs. 4. H. Rivveut, 


Author of “ George Geith.” “ City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Ak one,” “ The tag 

for Wealth,” “Far Above Rubies,” * Home, Sweet Home!” “ A Jiife’s Assi 72," 

&e., &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready,’ 
The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 


Man's Weakness. By Ropsrt Sr. JouN Corset, Author of “The Canon’ 
Daughter,” * Church and Wife,” &c, 3 vols. [Vow ready, 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By the Author 
of ** Nellie’s Memories,” “ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” &c., &c. In 3 vols, 
[Now ready. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree,” “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. In3 vols. [Now ready, 
The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD. By Mervyy 
MERRITON. 3 vols. [Now ready, 
NELLY DYNISFORD: a New Novel. 3 vols. 
[Wow ready, 
BY NO FAULT of THEIR OWN. A New Novel, 
By Miss TELFEY. 3 vols. 


COMING HOME; or, Sithors to Grind. A Fireside 
Story (from which the Play, produced at the Globe Theatre, London, July 5th, 
1873, is adapted). By George RALPH WALKER. In 1 vol. 

A NEW BOOK by E. DYNE FENTON. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
EVE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. Dyxe Fentoy, Author 


of “ Sorties from Gib.,’ Military Men I Have Met,” (Now ready. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
72 LUDGATE HILL CITY, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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YINAHAN’S.LL.W H ‘Is ae NGELHEIM CHAMPAGNE; Dry, CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
\ —_—_— Medium, and Rich, 54s per dozen, 29s per dozen ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit | pints. A perfectly genuine, naturally sparkling Wine, | celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water 


is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 

some than the fin 

seal, pink labe}, and 

‘KINAHA 


Champagne. This Wine 









rk branded 
LL . WHISKY." 





from Ingelheim, on the Rhine, equal to first-quality | Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
was first introduced by | PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
Messrs. FEARON, and sold as MOUSSIRENDER | TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all mo- 
t Cognac Brandy. Note the red | RHEINWEIN;; but as this name has been extensively | dern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
used by other firms for low-priced Wines, they have | office, The Wenham Lake 
. now adopted the more distinctive title of INGELHEIM | London(Corner of Savoy Street) Illustrated lists free, 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford | CHAMPAGNE. The Trade Mark is registered, and | ———— —_-—_——— 
Street, W. each label bears the Signature of the Importers. 


Ice Company, 125 Strand, 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 






- vs ———-— -| H.B.FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; THITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

S r AR KLING DINNER ALE. | 145 New Bond Street, W., London; } \ TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
we and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. | gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
. YONNGER 1 . : “a vara = . " ~~ | curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee 
Ww YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749, UNVILLE and CoO., Belfast, are the | omehed g, 80 ofte “9 urtful ei its effects, is here avoided, & 
—_ aceon - = largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their | soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 

i DIA PALE ALE, Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- | quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in | PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 


Ww M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- | and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 


tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., | worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 


—_ aes we Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London | and the Truss (w hich cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
— RGH ALE, Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. post, on the circumference of the body two inches 


below the wig ing sent to the Maaufacturer. 





4 INQRE a) MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S } Mr. ITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
NV M. YOUNGER and C O. WORL Ds” | Single Sear ie, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls = postage 
31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 


Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. corn . sgeTvy | free. Double ditto, 8, 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpool EH AIR RESTORER or DRESSING free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 


Office: 51 South John Street. will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
oti te — - - youthful colour and beauty. Post-oftice, Piccadilly 

p URE AERATED WATERS. TE will couse Hiair to grow on Bald Spots. | NEW PATENT. te 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, FA LLING Hair ist mmediately checked. LASTIC STOC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

Soda, Potass. Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for THIN Hair thickened. } Vy &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

Gout, Lithia and Potass. BALDNESS prevented. | WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and IT removes al] dandriff. SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 

every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, IT contains neither oil nor dye. | inexpe nsive, and are drawn on like an ordin: ary stock- 

and Wholesale of R. ELuis and Son, Ruthin, North In large bottles, price Six Shillings. | ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
Wales. London Agents:—W. BzxsTt and Sons, Hen- Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 





rietta Street, Cavendish Square. Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. | London. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 
MANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SaRA COLBRIDGE, by her Daughter. 
—e Two QuEENS, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 
Lire or J.D. ForBss.—LO&D HOUGHTON 3 MONOGRAPHS. 
pyrsoNal LIFE or GEORGE Grors.—OLD KENSINGTON. 
[oNGMAN's History OF ST. PAUL's CATHEDRAL, 

gLES AMONG THE DOLOMITES, by A. B. Edwards. 
aTrers AND LECTURES BY DEAN MANSEL. ; 
psow-OHASINGIN ZANZIBAR WATERS, by Capt. Sulivan. 
Lis oF SIR JOHN BurGOYNE.—LIFs OF DEAN ALFORD. 
Memoir OF A BroTHER, by Thomas Hughes. 

Fosstae’s LIFS OF CHARLES DICKENS, Vol. II. 
us HARZ MOUNTAINS, by Henry Blackburn. 

Roms AND NEW ITALY, by Emilio Castelar. 
TasoL0GY AND MoRALITY, by Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. 
MsMorns OF A PAGE IN THE Court OF Lovis XVI. 
§rRANGERS AND Pirerims.——T#e EARL’s PROMISE. 
gant RUSSELL's HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN EUROPE. 
granLeY's TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF LIVINGSTONE. 

Lira AMONG THE Mopocs, by Joaquin Miller. 
Nores OF THOUGHT, by the late Charles Buxton. 

ReMiNISCENCES & REFLECTIONS, by J.M‘Leod Campbell. 
up Court Lirz IN FRANCE, by Mrs. Elliot. 

DocToRS AND PATIENTS, by John Timbs.——BRESSANT. 

Jest AND EARNEST, by George Webbe Dasent. 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, by Authony Trollope. 
Lire or COUNT MONTALEMBERT, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lirzoy Siz Henry LAWRENCE.—KENELM CHILLINGLY 
DARWIN ON THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 
WITHIN THE MAze.—LOMBARD STRast, by W. Bagehot 
BatDs8 AND BRIDALS, by J.C. Jeaffreson.—FLEURANGE. 
Meworks OF BARON STOCKMAR,——-MIDDLEMARCH. 
MusicAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF-CENTURY. 
Love is EnoveaH, by W. Morris.—LitTLe Kats Kirpy. 
Mswoirs OF ALGERNON SYDNEY, by A. C. Ewaid. 

Tak LUSHAI EXPEDITION, 1871-72, by R. G.Woodthorpe 
FirzgeRALD's MEMOIR OF ALEXANDRE DvMAS, 
A WOMAN AT THE WHEEL.——Homs, Sweet Home. 

TrypALL's LECTURES ON LIGHT.——CULMSHIRE FOLK. 
STaATIONAMUSEMENTSin NEW ZEALAND, by Lady Barker. 
Rep Corron NIGHT-CAP CouNTRY, by Robert Browning 
Essays, by Prof. Cairnes.—Essa Ys, by Rev. H. Burgess, 
BishoP EWING's SERMONS on RAVELATION.—PASCAREL 
Masson's Lire OF MILTON, Vol. III.—OLItvia's LOVERS. 
Lire or Sta E. CODRINGTON.—A VAGABOND HEROINE. 
RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF J. R. PLANCHE. 
Lire oF THOMAS BRASSBY, by Sir Arthur Helps. 
Estmatss OF ENGLISH KinGs, by J. L. Sanford. 
Senuons ON LIVING SUBJECTS, by Horace Bushnell. 
UngxPLoReD SrRiA, by Captain Burton.—QUIXSTAR. 
MicHABL FARADAY, by Dr. Gladstone.—GoLp ELSI&. 
MADAME DE SéVIGNE, by the Comtesse de Puliga. 

Tas TEMPTATIONS OF OuR LORD, by Norman Macleod. 
Some TALK ABOUT ANIMALS, by Sir Arthur Helps. 
PLAYSAND PuRITANS, by Canon Kingsley.—CONTRASTS. 

Sreecnes ON LOCAL TAXATION, by George J. Goschen. 
Miss On Mrs? by Wilkie Collins. —Tus NEWMAGDALEN 

0vg AMERICAN COUSINS AT Homes, by “ Vera.” 

Lifg AND MISSIONARY TRAVBLS OF Rev. J. F. OGLE. 

TowN GEOLOGY, by Canon Kingsley.—My LitTLe Gir, 
A Tavs REFORMER.——LIFE OF B. AND E. SEEBOHM. 
Biakkitz, by Count H. Russell,—Faencu Home Lire. 

Jsnvis's HisTORY OF THE CHURCH OF FRANCE. 

Lire OF SAINT ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY, by C. A. Jones. 

OoaL AT HOME AND ABROAD, by J. R. Leifchild. 

Beape's AFRICAN SKETCH-BOOK, —— WILD GEORGIB. 

SANDFORD FLEMING’S EXPEDITION THROUGH CANADA. 

Lisgety, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, by J. F. Stephen. 

Tus LAnp OF Moas, by Rev. H. B. Tristram. 

Ta& TONGUE NOT ESSENTIALTO SPEKCH, by E. Twisleton 

Tent Lire 1s NorwAy, by Hubert Smith. 

Over THE DOVREFSELDS.——MERIDIANA.——U NA. 

A WINTER In Morocco, by Amelia Perrier. 

Bavan’s Lire or HoMBOLDT.—Lire OF MOSCHELRES. 

IRELAND IN 1872, by Rey. James Macaulay.—BoscosEL. 

GosTWI0K's OUTLINES OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

UsoxTHopox Lonpow, by Rev. C. M. Davies. 

Dave's COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF MODERN POETS. 








CRITIQUES AND ADDRESSES, by Professor Huxley. 

THE INTELLECTUAL LiF, by P. G. Hamerton. 

MAy, by Mrs. Oliphant.—INNOCENT.—AT His GATEs, 
Story or Gogtue’s Lirs, by G. H. Lewes. 

THE CRUISE OF THB “ ROSARIO,” by Capt. Markham. 
THE Mystery OF Matrsr, by Rev. J. A. Picton. 

Lire OF Siz James Y. Siupson.—Tue Rosz GARDEN. 
WHITEHRURST'S CouRT LIFS UNDER NAPOLEON IIL. 
WALKS IN FLORENCE, by Susan and Joanna Horner. 
MEMOPIALS OF A QUIET LIFE, by Augustus J. C. Hare. 
Tae Evstace DiAMONDS.—THE Vicar's DAUGHTER. 
Basstk, by Julia Kavanagh ——OAKSHOTT CASTLE. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON, by W. Black. 
A Concise History OF PAINTING, by Mrs. C. Heaton. 
SanTO Domtnao, by S. Hazard. —Tus RUNAWAY. 
Six oF Spapes, by S. R. Hole.——Orr THE SKKLLIGS. 
P’s and Q's, by Miss Yonge.——CAaNONBURY HOLT. 
THE PILLARS OF THE Hovuse.——LonNvon’s Heart. 
Lire OF Mrs. E. MONTAGUE, by Dr. Doran. 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND, by James A. Froude. 
UNDER THE Son, by G. A. SALA.——B RIGHT MORNING: 
DIARIES AND LETTERS OF SIR GEORGE JACKSON, 
HvusBNER's Lirs OF Pores Sixtus THE FIFTH. 
TYRWHITT'S LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN ART. 

PAUL OF TARSUS, by a Graduate.——T 8 MAID OF SKER. 
Ligut SCIENCE FOR LEIsuRE Hours, by R. A. Proctor. 
To THE CAPE FOR DIAMONDS, by Frederick Boyle. 
THOUGHTS FOR THB TIMES, by Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
ATLANTIC EssayYs, by T. W. Higginson. ——ExpiaTED. 
A Lapy’s Rips THkKOUGH PALESTINE, by Amy Fullerton 
A SAIL TO SMYRNA, by Mrs. Baillie. ——ALcgsTIs. 

THe ROMANCE OF ASTRONOMY, by R. Kalley Miller. 
STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE, by W. H. Pater. 

BRIEFS AND PAPERS, by, Two Idle Apprentices. 
ENIGMAS OF Lira, by W. R. Greg.——J OHANNES OLAF, 
Our WorK IN PALESTINE.—THE OXFORD METHODIST, 
RAWLINSON’S HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF PARTHIA. 
OLD-FASHIONED ETHICS, by William T. Thornton. 

A VISIT TO ALGERIA, by Lady Herbert of Lea. 
RecoRDs OF THE Rocks, by Rev. W. S. Symonds. 

A JOURNEY THROUGH THE CAUCASUS, by A. H. Mounsey. 
Tae LittLe Sanctuary, by Dr. Raleigh. ——Sgsra, 
TYNDALL'S ForMs OF WATER IN CLOUDS, &c. 
PALGRAVE's ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. 
PicTuREgSs ACROSS THE CHANNEL.—BEAUTIFUL EDITH. 
TRAVELS IN INDO-CHINA, by L. de Carné.—MIranpaA, 
Tue Laws oF THe Krnapow, by Dr. J. Oswald Dykes. 
THE YOuNG Lirg IN Gop's Servica, by Dr. Vaughan. 
EssaYs ON THB OLD TESTAMENT, by Rev. S. Leathes. 
Scenss OF THE MIDDLE A@es, by Rev. E. L. Cutts. 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS IN THEOLOGY, by Rev. J. Hunt. 
SONGS OF THE RUSSIAN PgOPLE, by W. R. S. Ralston. 
Tue DAY AFTER DEATH, by Louis Figuier—HARcouRT 
DARWINISM IN MORALS, by Frauces Power Cobbe. 
MEMORIALS OF ANNA HiInosRER.—Tus YOUNG SQUIRE. 
GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN VICTORIA, by a Resident. 
GARNSTON, OR A LiFe’s DISCIPLINE, by Mrs. J. Mercier. 
TALES, NEW AND OLD, by the Author of “ Denise.” 
Tue HEIRESS IN THE FAMILY.——WILLING TO Die. 
MATTHEW F Rost, CARRIER, by E. Marshall. ——Moraa. 
THROWN TOGETHER.—STONE'S TOUR THROUGH SPAIN. 
Lirs OF Logo Kenyon.—Tue@ Last OF THE LYTHAMS. 
MACCALL’S FOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES.—TEN Y&ARS. 
GILFILLAN'S Lirg OF Rev. W. ANDERSON.—CONTRASTS. 
THe PARADISE OF MaRTYRS, by Thomas Cooper. 
SLAVE-CATCHING IN THE INDIAN OCBAN, Capt. Colomb. 
Memoirs oF H. T. Cotesrooke.—Tak GAOL CRADLE, 
THe DE&ATH SHOT, by Mayne Reid.—F Rank LAWRENCE. 
Frost AND THAW, by Rev. J. C. Boyle. 

PIKE'S SuB-TROPICAL RAMBLES.--RUSSIAN FOLK-T ALES, 
LADY CAROLINE, WITH PENDANTS. Sue AND I. 
THE OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, AND LirFs, by Elisée Reclus, 
R&COLLECTIONS OF SocteTY, by Lady Clementina Davies 
BAMPTON LECTURES, by Rey. J. R. T. Eaton. 

Lost For GOLD.—— WHAT ‘TIS TO LOVE. 

THROUGH SPAIN WITH COOK, by A. R. Elwes. 

TO AND FROM CONSTANTINOPLE, by H. E.H. Jerningham. 





KATHERINE’S TRIAL, by Holme Lee.—Erris's GAME. 
FRoM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR, Rey.G. L’Estrange. 
Busi FIGHTING, by Sir J. E. Alexander. 

FIELD AND Forest RAMBuxs, by A. L. Adams. 

Tue LION AND THE ELEPHANT, by C. J. Andersson. 
DauMMonpd's ERaSMvus.——K&@NNEDY'S NEW ZEALAND. 
Lire OF Rev. Joun THomas, by C. B. Lewis. 

THE Srectroscops, by J. N. Lockyer,—PENRUDDOCKE. 
Story or tue Lirv Mission, by Rev. 8S. M‘Farlane. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Sir Geor@e POLLOCK. 
THE DerruHs OF THE SRA, by Dr. Wyville Thomson. 
LITERATURE AND Do@MA, by Matthew Arnold. 
WANDERINGS IN SPAIN, by Augustus J. C. Hare. 

Lire AND LETTERS OF Rev. JoHN JAMES TAYLER. 
PILGRIMAGE OF THE TIBER, by William Davies. 
HISTORY OF THE R&FORMATION, by George P. Fisher. 
“He Cometu Not,” SHe SArip,———Mvurpuy's MASTER. 
Miss DoroTH Y's Cd ARGR.—HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. 
First SKETCH OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, by H. Morley. 
HAYWARD’s BIOGRAPHICAL EssaYs, Second Series. 
SonGs ror SarLors, by W. C. Bennett.——OYLLENE. 
PENELOPE, by Mrs. S, Leathes,——J AMES STRATHGBLD. 
CAPTAIN O'SHAUGHNESSY'S SPORTING CAREER. 
OVERLAND, INLAND, AND UPWARD, by A. U, 

THE TRveE Cross, a Poem, by Captain Whyte-Melville. 
GLIMPSES OF THE FuTURE LIFE, by Mungo Ponton. 
Lire oF Sir W. H. MAULE.——MIULLY DARRELL. 
Ampérs’'s STORY OF HIS LovVE.——LILIAN'S PENANCE. 
Tae CAVALIER AND HIS LADY.—A SLIP IN THE FENS. 
L&GENDS OF THE JACOBITE WARS, by T. Maunsell. 
CHANGE OF AIR AND SCENE, by Dr. Alphonse Donné. 
A Summer's Romance.——IN THe Lap OF ForRTUNE. 
VAMBERY'S BOKHARA.——TuHE Doctor's DILEMMA. 
BUCKLE’S MISCELLANEOUS WorKS.—SO Very HuMAN. 
Faiti & Free THOUGHT, edited by Bishop Wilberforce. 
PaGe's Lire OF HAWTHORNE.—WRAYFORD'S WARD. 
PHYSICS AND POLITICS, by Walter Bagehot.——Work. 
Our SEAMEN, by Samuel Plimsoll.——T#OMASINA. 
LIFE OF ANNA ZU STOLBERG—LIFE OF SEBASTIAN Bacut 
Lars, by Bayard Taylor.—~—MADONNA's CHILD. 

IN THE MORNING LAND, by J. Stuart Glennie. 

Lire OF GENERAL BeckwitH.—THE Fayoum IN Eoyrr. 
Moopy's LECTURES ON AnT.—Rovussg&AU, by J. Morley. 
Revss's History OF EARLY CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
STREAMS FROM HIDDEN Sourcys, by B. M. Ranking. 
CABINET Portraits, by T. W. Reid.——ONLyY Eve. 

A ScAMPER TO SEBASTOPOL, by James Creagh. 

Tae Greeks or To-Day, by Charles K. Tuckerman. 
Back-Loe Stupres, by C. D. Warner.—Grace TOLMAR, 
Never AGAIN.—TaHE Fair HAVEN, by J. Pickard Owen. 
Russtan CONSPIRATORS IN SIBERTA.—OUR New House. 
Sgemons BY Rev. W. Putsrorp.——HIDDEN PEARLS. 
Our New Masters, by T. Wright.—ANOTHER WORLD. 
LIFE OF ANGELIQUE ARNAULD.—FAIR, BUT NOT WISK. 
Lire ov JOHN CLARE.——THE THREE OXONIANS, 
SKETCHES OF REMARKABLE PEOPLE, by Spencer T. Ha!l 
ANTS AND SpipErs, by J. T. Moggridge.—By ANp By. 
VICTORIES AND Der BATS, by Colonel R. P. Anderson. 
ILLUSsTRIOUS WOMEN OF FRANCS, by Mra. Challice. 
COLENSO'S LECTURES ON THE MOABITE STONE. 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE, by Rey. T. W. Fowle. 

Ecuoes OF A Famous Year.—A MONTH AT GASTEIN. 
Tue HOLY CATHOLIC CuURCH, by Dean Goulburn. 
TRAITS OF BipLe CHARACTER, by Francis Jacox. 

Srx YEARS IN Evrore, by Madame Kibrizli. 
PoLiTicaL Women, by Sutherland Menzies. 

Songs OF THE SuN LANDS, by Joaquin Miller. 
NEARER AND DEARER.——NELLY DYNISFORD. 

A Parr OF BLUg Evgs.——ROBERT ORD's ATONEMENT. 
STuDIgs OF THE GREEK Posts, by J. A. Symonds. 
Human Longevity, by William Thoms.——Too Soon, 
THe CONFLICT OF Stupres, by J. Todhunter. 

ANNALS OF A NAVAL FAMILY, by Mrs. A, Traherne. 
Stupies AND ROMANCES, by H. Wilson.——W aks. 

A MONTH IN SWITZERLAND, by F. B. Zincke.——Brvuey. 
A VOYAGE TO SPITZBERGEN, by John C. Wells. 
EssAYs ON Home Lire, by F. Perry—Tue Comtna Man. 
THE BRATITUDES OF THE KiNGpDOM, by Dr. J. O. Dykes. 


AND MANY OTHER RECENT WORKS OF ACKNOWLEDGED MERIT AND GENERAL INTEREST. 

See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST, New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms.—Prospectuses postage free on application. 

BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND OTHER LIBRARIES. ‘ 


See MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST, postage free on application. 
The New Edition of the August Clearance Catalogue offers many Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, strongly Rebound for use in Seaside and other 


Libraries, at unusually low prices. 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 44 JOHN-DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
WHITE ROSE and RED: a Love Story. 


Author of “Saint Abe.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION and PUBLIC 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By J. H. RiaG, D.D. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


LAUTERDALE: a Story of Two Generations. 3 


vols. post 8vo. Un a few days. 


REVELATION CONSIDERED as LIGHT: a Series 


of Discourses. By the late Right Rev. ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“The beautiful and thoughtful volume of sermons which Bishop Ewing lived to 
see through the press, but not to see in the hands of the public.” —Spectator. 


The COMING MAN. By the late Rev. James Suirn, 


M.A., Author of ‘* The Divine Drama of History and Civilisation,” &. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 21s. 


The TEMPTATION, and other POEMS. By Wii 


Pot.ock, D.D., Honorary Canon of Chester Cathedral, and late Archdeacon of 
Chester, Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


DULCE DOMUM: Essays on Home Life. 


Rev. FREDERICK PERRY, M.A, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


ANIMALS and their MASTERS. By the Author 


of “ Friends in Council.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (Second Edition. 
“ Here the ‘ Friends in Council’ talk in the old style, with no perceptible dimi- 
nution of freshness and thoughtfulness.”—Saturday Review. 
“A charming companion for a spare half-hour. It is at once sportive and 
serious, playful and earnest; rich in hints of practical value, and in badinage keen, 
a Book of Verses. 


genial, and observaut.”—Standard. 
SEARCHING the NET: By 
JOHN LEICESTER WARREN, Author of “ Philoctetes." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“If the world has not lost its taste for what is really admirable in style, these 
new poems must afford it real delight. They show the richness of the author's 
geniu8 to perfection. This is one of those volumes which must materially assist in 
elevating the whole tone of current poetry. It has fine conception, high finish, and 
appeals to what is best and purest both as regards the intellect and the spirit "— 
Saint Paul's. ‘‘*Medea’ and also ‘The Two Kings’ are in every way worthy of the 
ripe scholarship and fine poetic faculty with which the author recently impressed 
his ‘ Philoctetes,’"—Zcho. 


The CHARACTER of St. PAUL. By J. S. Howsoy, 


D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


PREMIUMS PAID to EXPERIENCE. Incidents 


in my Business Life. By the Author of “Occupations of a Retired Life,” 
“Seen and Heard,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Characterised by homely good sense, grasp of character, and excellent moral 
tone. Enlightened devotees of culture might well gain instruction from Mr. 
Garrett's sound sense and philanthropy.”—Athenzum. 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. By Samvet 


WILBERFORCE, D.D., the late Bishop of Winchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Dr. Wilberforce presents Old-Testament story with such force and vigour, in a 
style so clear and adorned with such rich but chaste ornament, that his rendering 
of Scripture history will be accepted by all as a rare intellectual treat—an instance 
of eloquence, earnestness, and dramatic power, which must attract the reader, 
quite irrespective of the opinions bound up with it."—7imes, 


LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS. By 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Small 8vo, 6s. Second Edition. 
“A new volume of poems from Professor Blackie is a treat of the rarest kind. 
They are full of power and beauty, and of clear, sunny views of nature, in her 
sweetest as well as her grandest aspects, amidst the glens and shades, the bens 
and bothies of the Scotland of the poet's heart.”"—Sandard, 


The GAOL CRADLE: Who Rocksit? Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ How comes it that England, famous for so much practical good sense and wise 
forecast, has been so slow to look to the real sources of our criminal supply? And 
how is it that, when evils are perceived and admitted, effective means of reform 
are so long delayed? These are the questions which this book urges upon us; 
and the illustrations presented of the terrible wrongs done under the existing 
system of police law in the way of breeding juvenile criminals are very telling. 
The book has some very touching tales of real life—graphic, stern, with truth’s 
own impress. These, we are sure, no one could read without emotion. We hope 
the book may not miss its mark, for it aims at great and much needed reforms.” — 
British Quarterly Review, 


FORGOTTEN by the WORLD. By Karuerine 


S. Macquorp, Author of “Patty,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 


PULPIT NOTES: 


the Preaching of Jesus Christ. 
Deus.” Post 8yo, 6s, 
“ Decidedly the best book by Dr. Parker that we have yet seen.”—Leeds Mercury. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rev. Canon Kryestey. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. [Fourth Thousand. 
“Mr. Kingsley here compresses within the briefest compass the result of many 
years’ thought and observation, and illustrates his facts and suggestions with 
singular felicity of language. Not even Professor Huxley could convey scientific 
information in a style more straightforward and transparent.”"—Pall Mall Gazeite. 


A HANDBOOK of FIELD FORTIFICATION. By 


Major KNoLiys, Garrison Instructor, Home District. Small Svo, with 
numerous I!lustrations, 4s 6. 
“The instruction of no Line officer can be considered complete without a study 
of this book, and the same remark applies equally to Militia and Volunteer 
officers." — Standard, 


MARGARET. By C. C. Fraser Tyrrer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Seldom have we met with a tale more charming ‘Margaret’ 1 
@ pear!, and the author shows real gevius in the way she has portrayed her charac- 
ter, and not hers alone, but that of all who figure in the story.”"—Jforning Post, 


LARS ; a Pastoral of Norway. By Bayarp Taytor. 
Small &vo, 33 6d. F 

“An idyll of Norwegian life—a simple tale, told prettily. It is worthy of its 
author's reputation. It has been carefully and equally finished, and there are 
passages in it over which one lingers with pleasure."—Athenwum. “ There can be 
no question but the Norwegian pastoral ‘ Lars’ is altogether the finest poem Mr. 
Bay Taylor has written; and not this only, but one of the purest, most sweetly 
moralised romances which English verse of this time can show.”"—Atlantic Monthly. 


By the 


By the 


with an Introductory Essay on 
By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., Author of * Ecce 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW WORK by W. C. PRIME. 
Preparing for publication, early in August, in 1 vol. small Post 8v0, cloth extry 
I GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prime. bs. 
CONTENTS, 


1. Why Peter went a Fishing. 10. Among the Franconia 
2. At the Rookery. | 11, On a Mountain Brook. 





Mountatas, 


3. Iskander Effendi. 12. On Echo Lake, 

4, Morning Trout—Evening Talk. 13, Three Bottles of Claret 

5. Sunday Morning and Evening. 14, What Flies to Cast on ag 
6. - Exploring Expedition. day. m8 Sun. 
7. The St. Regis Waters in Old Times. 15. In Northern Ne , 

8. The St. Regis Waters now. 16. At the fens, aaa Hampshirs 
9. Connecticut Streams, 17. Going Home. 





WILL You Go? Good friend, you have read the title-page hereof tell; 
that I propose to go a-fishing, and the table of contents, which hag given mL 
idea as to where | think of going. If you turn over this leaf, it will imp! — 
accept the invitation to go with me. But be warnedin time. The best + “ye 
does not always find fish; and the most skilful casting of a fly does eet al Hers 
bring up trout. Often chub and perch and red-fins—yea, even pickers a” 
pumpkin seeds—rise to the fly, and you may be thereat disgusted.  Ypy and 
be sure that you will fad what you want or what you will like if you go — 
this page. If, however, you have the true angler's spirit, and will G0 a-f ~ 
prepared to have a good day of it,even though the weather turn out yile and 
sport wretched, then turn over the leaf, and let us be starting. Me 





** SPECIAL NOTICE.—Mr. MARKHAM'S THRESHOLD 
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